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HISTORY OF THE COUNTY PRESS OF MISSOURI. 


The political campaign of 1840 excited more than the usual 
amount of interest in Missouri. The Whig candidate for 
president was General William Henry Harrison, ‘‘the hero of 
Tippecanoe.’’ The Democratic candidate was Martin Van 
Buren. The campaign was known as the ‘‘log cabin, coon and 
hard cider campaign.’’ At political meetings the Whigs dis- 
played minature log cabins, real coons and hard cider. The 
Democrats, followers of Andrew Jackson, ‘‘Old Hickory,’’ had 
hickory boughs and game cocks for political emblems. 

The press of the state voiced the excitement of the people 
and was, with few exceptions, intensely partisan. Our Mis- 
souri editors in their political discussions, have never been 
characterized by any great deference to an opponent’s opinions 
or by a charitable view of his personal shortcomings. In 
this campaign their editorials were of an exceedingly stren- 
uous and personal nature and the columns of their papers were 
ornamented with coons and cocks fighting, the fur or feathers 
flying according to their sympathies. 

A number of new papers were established to assist in the 
contest. The Argus was published at Boonville during the 
heat of the campaign by Ward and Chilton. It advocated the 
claims of Martin Van Buren for president. As soon as the 
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campaign was over and Van Buren defeated, the Argus sus- 
pended. (1) 

The most noted paper established in 1840 was The Ex- 
press, publislicd at Lexington. It was the pioneer paper of 
Lafayette county. The money necessary to publish it was 
furnished by John and Robert Aull, Eldridge Burden, Samuel 
Stramke and James Graham. Charles Patterson was the 
editor. He soon became the proprietor and took as his part- 
ner in the enterprise William Musgrove, Sr. They sold the 
paper in the fall of 1852 to J. M. Julian and John R. Gaunt. 
William Musgrove continued as editor and in 1854 again 
bought a part interest in it. Walter M. Smallwood bought 
the interest of Musgrove and Guant in 1856. General Richard 
C. Vaughan bought Smallwood’s interest in 1859 but sold out 
in 1860 and entered the Union army. The Express suspended 
in 1861 on account of hard times. This left Lexington with- 
out a newspaper and in 1862 in order to supply the demand 
for a paper, S. S. Earl took the press and materials of the 
Express and commenced the publication of the Central Union. 
Henry K. Davis was the editor. The old name, Express, was 
resumed in 1866. Henry Davis and George Vaughan were the 
proprietors. The editor was John Laughborough, well known 
as editor of the St. Louis Times and afterwards as surveyor. 
general of Missouri. Henry Davis became the sole proprietor 
in the fall of 1866 and changed the name to The Caucasian. 
He sold it in 1867 to Jacob M. Julian, Ethan Allen and William 
Musgrove, Jr., practical newspaper men. Ethan 
Allen was a descendant of the Ethan Allen of Ticonderoga 
fame. The Caucasian was published until 1875 when it was 
consolidated with the Intelligencer, a paper which had been 
recently started at Lexington. 

Among the noted editors of the Express and Caucasian 
were Colonel Jacob T. Child, legislator, diplomat and author, 
whose editorials were of the scholarly, dignified type, and Col. 
Peter or ‘‘Pat’’ Donan. During Col. Donan’s editorship the 





1. History of Howard and Cooper counties, p. 730. 
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paper belonged to that branch of the Democratic faith styled 
in his own phraseology ‘‘red hot.’’ The Caucasian claimed 
the honor of nominating Horace Greeley for president. It is 
said Donan made a special trip East in order to induce Greeley 
to accept the nomination. Returning to Lexington he issued 
a special edition of The Caucasian with glaring headlines: 
‘*Horace Greeley, the devil or anybody to beat Grant.’’ 

Col. Donan was a_ fearless, versatile writer. 
His articles in defense of the Confederacy were 
of such force that the St. Louis Globe-Democrat called 
him ‘‘the sounding brass on the tinkling cymbal of the rebel 
Democracy of Missouri.’’ He was never ‘‘reconstructed’’ 
and for some years after the war was a contributor to St. 
Louis and New York papers, using the pen name ‘‘Col. R. E. 
Bel.’’ (2) 

The year 1840 marks the establishment of the first news- 
paper at Independence, The Chronicle. Joseph Lancaster was 
publisher. He sold a part interest to R. Vinton Kennedy in 
June, 1841. They changed the name to Western Missourian. 
J.S. Webb and A. French bought it in July, 1843, and named 
it The Western Expositor. It became The Missouri Common- 
wealth in 1850 and The Occidental Messenger in 1851. J. W. 
H. Patton was the editor and proprietor. He sold it to Wil- 
liam Peacock, who made it a strong Whig paper. He stopped 
its publication during the war but revived it in June, 1865, 
under its old name, Occidental Messenger and published it a 
number of years. (3.) 

The first Whig paper of Southwest Missouri was The 
Osage Banner. It was established at Warsaw in 1840 by 
Ewen Cameron, of the Seotch clan of Camerons. It met with 
indifferent success as the country was strongly Democratic. 
He took a Mr. Bevin as his partner in 1842 and changed the 
polities of the paper to Democratic. It was still unsuccessful 





2. History of Lafayette county by William H. Childs. Personal 


recollections of Prof. G. C. Broadhead. 
3. Files of the Columbia Patriot and Statesman, 1841-1865. 
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and Mr. Bevin decided to drown himself. It is said he actually 
walked into the Osage river up to his neck, but changing his 
mind walked out and left the country. The paper ceased 
publication. (4) 

The Pacific Monitor was started at Hannibal on March 9, 
1840. J. S. Buchanan was the publisher and C. D. Mere- 
dith, the editor. They changed the name to Journal and Price 
Current in January, 1841, and in January, 1842, to Hannibal 
Journal and Native American. The secondary title was soon 
dropped and the paper was known as the Hannibal Journal. 
Orion Clemens, a brother of Mark Twain, became the editor 
and publisher in 1850. He changed the name to The Western 
Union and published it until the fall of 1853 when it was 
merged into the Hannibal Messenger. (5) 

An interesting paper was commenced at Hermann in 1840 
by Muhl and Strehle. It was Die Licht-Freund, a philosophi- 
cal journal, as its name indicates. In connection with its ar- 
ticles on philosophy, it advocated the abolition of slavery. 
Muh] furnished the brains and Strehle the money necessary to 
run the paper. But the people were not interested at that 
time either in philosophical questions or the abolition of 
slavery and the paper ceased publication in 1842. (6) 

The Olive Branch was started at Bowling Green in 1841. 
It was appropriately named, judging by the prospectus pub- 
lished in the Salt River Journal, July 10, 1841. The publisher, 
George Price, says:, ‘‘The subscriber feeling a distaste for the 
stormy and disagreeable life of a political editor has concluded 
to attempt the establishment of a periodical devoted to agricul- 
ture, and religious and moral essays.’’ Agriculture was made 
the chief interest of the paper because the editor recognized it 
as the ‘‘hand-maid to religion and morality.’’ 

The Olive Branch flourished and by November had grown 





4. History of Benton county by James M. Lay, p. 70. 
5. History of Marion county, p. 899. 


6. Bek, W. G., the German Settlement Society of Philadelphia 
and its Colony, Hermann, Missouri, p. 163. 
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to twice its original size. It was published until the begin- 
ning of the Civil War. (7) 

The Herald was published at Liberty during 1841-42 by 
James H. Darlington, still remembered by some of the older 
editors through his long connection with the Grand River 
Chronicle. (8) 

The Missourian was started at Warsaw in 1841 by Samuel 
H. Whippie, firsc member of the legislature from Benton coun- 
ty. He served in the Eleventh and Twelfth General Assem- 
blies and was noted for his ability and sound judgment. He 
died in 1845 and his paper ceased publication. (9) 

At the same time another paper was published at Warsaw, 
The Signal, by a Mr. Sharp. It was the first distinctly anti- 
Mormon paper published in the state. It was discontinued 
in the summer of 1846 for want of support. (10) 

The first paper published in the famous Platte Purchase, 
which Bayard Taylor named ‘‘the Eden of the American con- 
tinent,’’ was the Platte Eagle, established early in 1842 by E. 
Sangston Wilkinson at Platte City. Allen McLean, one of the 
leading men of Western Missouri, was the editor. He soon 
gave the paper more than a local reputation by his able and 
vigorous editorials. Wilkerson moved The Eagle to Weston 
in December, 1842. His paper was now ambitiously styled 
The Platte Eagle and Weston Commercial Gazette. 

Steamboat traffic on the Missouri river stopped before he 
got his winter’s supply of paper. He went on horseback to 
Boonville, a distance of nearly 125 miles, to see if he could 
get some paper there. He got only a small amount and issued 
the Eagle as a handbill until the river opened up in the spring. 
His supply of paper arrived by steamer April 13, 1843, and The 
Eagle was issued regularly. Allen MeLean bought it on 
March 1, 1844, and changing the name to Platte Argus moved 
it back to Platte City. Martin L. Hardin was associated with 





7. History of Pike county, p. 487. 
8. Amnals of Platte county, p. 44. 
9. Jefferson City Inquirer, 1841-45. 
10. Columbia Statesman, 1841-46. 
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him in its publication. It was edited in 1849 by General 
James W. Denver, afterwards Territorial Governor of Colo- 
rado and for whom Denver was named. E. Sangston Wilkin- 
son, its first publisher, bought it again. William H. Adams 
was his partner. Adams sold his interest:to Wilkinson in 1854 
and went to Kansas to publish The Kansas Herald. William 
F. Wiseley bought The Argus in 1856 and through its columns 
strongly advocated making Kansas a slave state. His 
brother, L. A. Wisely, was associated with him in its publica- 
tion in 1857. They sold it to Clark and Bourne on June 21, 
1862, and entered the Confederate army. The new proprietors 
changed its name to Platte County Conservator. It was still 
a pro-slavery paper and was suppressed by the Federal au- 


thorities. The proprietors were banished to Iowa but were 
permitted to return under a heavy bond and republished the 
Conservator. They continued its publication through 


1864. (11) : 

The Grand River Country composed of that section of 
Missouri now ineluded in the counties of Putnam, Sullivan, 
Linn, Mereer, Grundy, Livingston, Harrison, Daviess, Worth, 
Gentry and Chariton, was without a newspaper until 1843. In 
that year James H. Darlington established the Grand River 
Chronicle. Darlington, noted for his keen sense of humor 
and ready wit, made his paper one of the best known and 
most influential in North Missouri. He died in the St. Joseph 
Insane Asylum in 1896. (12) His son, E. 8S. Darlington, took 
charge of the Chronicle in 1855 and published it until 1860 
when it was suppressed by the Federal authorities because it 
idvoeated secession. 

Darlington sold the press and material to Gen. L. J. 
Eastin. who had been at Leavenworth, Kansas, publishing the 
Kansas Herald under a cottonwood tree. Gen. Eastin pub- 
lished the paper under its old name but made it conservative 
in political matters. He sold it in 1866 to Col. J. T. Asper. 





11. Annals of Platte county, p. 45 ff. 
12. Annals of Platte county, p 44. 
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of Ohio, who had extreme abolition views. Col. Asper changed 
the name to Chillicothe Spectator. It became the Chillicothe 
Tribune in 1869 and is still published under that name. Since 
1869 it has numbered among its editors and proprietors E. J. 
Marsh, D. L. Ambrose, F. E. Riley, B. F. Beazell and its 
present editor and proprietor, G. T. Sailor. (13) 

The Pilot was started at Glasgow in 1843 by J. T. Ques- 
enberry. It was a Democratic paper and was published a 
few years with indifferent suecess. Its last publisher was 
James A. DeCourey. (14) 

The fourth newspaper venture at Warsaw was the Osage 
Yeoman, a Democratic paper, established by W. T. Yeoman 
in 1843. He sold it in 1845 to Ewen W. Cameron. 
This was Cameron’s second newspaper. L. J. Ritchie 
was associated with him in its publication. A few months 
later they changed the name to Saturday Morning Visitor and 
made it neutral in polities. It experienced another change in 
name and politics in 1848 and became the Warsaw Weekly 
Whig. Cameron sold his interest to Ritchie in 1850. He pub- 
lished it as The Democratic Review until July, 1853, when 
Murray and Leach became the proprietors. They named it 
The Southwest Democrat, the publication of which was con- 
tinued until the beginning of the Civil War when the pro- 
prietors abandoned the office and entered the Confederate 
army. Mr. Leach was killed at the battle of Cole Camp, .Mo. 

This paper had reached an extended circulation and had 
great influence in that section of Missouri. Its editor for a 
number of years was Mack L. Means, a writer of more than 
ordinary ability. It is said he did as much as any other man 
in the state to mold publie sentiment for the South. Under 
the proprietorship of Murray and Leach the columns of the 
Democrat were filled with measures for the improvement of 
the Osage river. especially to navigate it and use its water 





13. History of Caldwell and Livingston counties, p. 1050. Files 
of Columbia Statesman. 


14. Boonville Register, 1844-45. 
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power for manufactures. ‘‘In the course of time we see no 
reason why manufactures should not spring up at the different 
locks of the Osage, as noted as those of Lowell, or Fall River.’’ 
The power of the Osage has not yet been utilized but the ‘‘new 
Missouri’’ may see the dream of these journalists realized. (15) 

The Herman Volkablatt was founded in October, 1843, by 
Edward Meuhl and C. P. Strehle. It was known then as Die 
Wochenblatt. Mr. Meuhl died in 1854 and the paper came 
into the possession of Jacob Graf. Mr. Graf changed the 
name to Hermanner Volksblatt and edited and published it 
until his death in 1870. Mrs. Graf took up the work of her 
husband and published the paper until 1873 when she sold 
it to Charles Eberhardt, but bought it back in less than a 
year. At the same time she became the owner of the Gas- 
eonade County Advertiser which had just been started by 
Eberhardt. These two papers were published by Mrs. Graf, 
assisted by Joseph Leising, until 1880 when her two sons, 
under the firm name of Graf Brothers, succeeded to the own- 
ership of both papers. They also bought The Courier and 
consolidated it with the Advertiser. They still publish both 
papers, The Advertiser-Courier in English and the Volksblatt 
in German. (16) 

An insignificant paper was published at Boonville during 
1843-44. It was the Weekly Saturday Museum, edited by 
J. M. Crone. The editor made a specialty of attacking what 
he ealled the fashionable follies of the day. (17) 

In the meantime two factions had sprung up in the Demo- 
cratic party. One favored ‘‘hard’’ money, gold and silver, 
and wished the re-election of Benton to the U. S. Senate. 
These Democrats were called ‘‘hards.’’ The ‘‘softs’’ were 
Democrats who favored a large issue of paper money and 
opposed Benton’s re-election. 





15. History of Benton county, p. 70. Files of Columbia states- 
man 


16. History of Franklin, Jefferson, Washington, Crawford and 
Gasconade counties, p. 675. 


17. Columbia Statesman, 1843-44. 
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The Whigs, encouraged by this division in the Demo- 
cratic ranks, put forth every effort to carry the State in the 
campaign of 1844. 

Recognizing the power of the press, they started a num- 
ber of new papers; and for the first time in the history of the 
press and Missouri politics, distinctly campaign sheets were 
issued by the Whig editors in different parts of the State. 
These campaign papers were issued from May until the elec- 
tion in November. They were given such significant names 
as ‘‘Harry of the West,’’ ‘“‘The Mill Boy,’’ both favorite 
designations of Henry Clay, ‘‘The Coon Hunter,’’ ete. 
Probably the best known of these papers, published outside of 
St. Louis, was Harry of the West. (18) It was issued weekly 
from May 3d until October 18, 1844, from the press of the 
Lexington Express. Its motto was ‘‘Let the light shine—let 
the principles of the Whig party be known.’’ Single copies 
sold for 50 cents. Its articles defending Whig principles were 
ably written and widely copied. 

The Jefferson City Inquirer issued The Spy (19) from 
June until November. It was a little three-column paper, but 
decidedly Whig in sympathy. 

That Same Old Coon was published at Columbia from the 
press of the Statesman. It had the heroic motto: ‘‘Keep the 
flag flying, die, but never surrender.’’ 

From Boonville came The Coon Hunter, the only 
campaign paper issued from a Democratic press. Its motto: 
‘Head the coons,’’ indicated its object. It was published by 
the editors of The Democratic Union. (20) This was an ‘‘ultra 
Benton-Van Buren-hard party’’ paper which had been started 
in March, 1844, by James W. Blair and Charles Chilton. It 
was the organ of Cooper County Democracy and gave valu- 
able aid to the party. It ceased publication in 1849. (21) 

The Bowling Green Journal was established in May, 





18. From files in the Mercantile Library, St. Louis. 
19. Ibid. 


20. Ibid. 
21. History of Howard and Cooper counties, p. 730. 
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1844, by Jackson and Webb. The Radical, edited at that time 
by James H. D. Henderson, said of it: ‘‘We now have the 
spectacle of a Whig newspaper in the town of Bowling Green, 
appealing to the spirit of whiggery for approval and sup- 
port.’’ The Journal was sold in 1848 to W. F. Watson and 
B. B. Bonham, ministers of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. They gave it the name ‘‘The Seventy-Six.’’ The 
new proprietors announced their intention of publishing at 
the same time a religious paper, devoted to the interests of 
their ehurch. There is no reeord of the church paper, but 
The Seventy-Six was published through 1849. It numbered 
among its editors Levi Pettibone, for years circuit clerk and 
county treasurer of Pike County, and the brilliant lawyer, 
congressman and diplomat, James O. Broadhead. (22) 

Two papers were started in Jefferson City in 1844, The 
State Sentinel and The Missouri Capital. The former was 
published by Isaac Watson and G. A.. Hammond, and the 
latter by James Lindsey. Both were short-lived. 

The Independence Journal, a Whig paper, was published 
at Independence during 1844-45 by George R. Gibson. 

The Missouri Herald was established at Jefferson City 
in the spring of 1845. W. R. Vanover was the editor and pub- 
lisher. It was a Democratic paper and hoped to be the organ 
of the State Government. Rev. Hampton L. Boon and B. F. 
Hickman bought it in 1846 and changed the name to Metro- 
politan. As the Metropolitan it attained its ambition and 
beeame Governor Edwards’ official mouthpiece. It 
publication on September 14, 1852. (23) 

The Telegraph, a Democratic paper, was established at 
Lexington in 1845. In the first issue the editor says he ‘‘aims 
at the political redemption of the eountry.’’ A Whig con- 
temporary (24) encouraged him with the statement that he 


“e 


might as well aim at the moon with a pop-gun.”’ 


ceased 


mn 
ine ed- 





99 


22. History of Pike county, p. 486. 
99 


23. History of Cole, Moniteau, etc., counties, 
24. Columbia Statesman. 
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p. 271. 
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itor evidently received very little encouragement from the 
people of Lexington in his ‘‘redemption’’ project for he sold 
the paper in six months to William T. Yeomans and James 
R. Pile. They sold it in September, 1846, to S. B. Garrett, 
who changed the name to Lexington Appeal. He stopped its 
publication in 1850. (25) 

The first paper in Andrew County was The Western 
Empire. It was started early in the fall of 1845 by Lorenzo 
Dow Nash, whose parents must have been admirers of the 
eccentric Methodist preacher, Lorenzo Dow. Nash sold The 
Western Empire in the summer of 1846 to Charles F. Holly, 
who kept the enterprise afloat for a few months and then 
abandoned the entire establishment. The type and office fur- 
niture were stored in an unoceupied room and the press left 
out in the yard. A year later George Leader, who seems to 
have had a well developed mania for starting newspapers, 
went to Savannah, dug up the press, sorted out the type and 
with the help of a boy, named Lewis Stiles, revived The 
Western Empire. But it seems the people of Savannah did 
not feel the need of a local newspaper and Leader stopped its 
publication in less than a year. He then went to St. Joseph 
and helped a Mr. Livermore start The Adventurer. (26) 

The Western Empire was started for the third time in 
1849. Calvin Wilkerson was the publisher. Charles F. Holly 
and Lorenzo Dow Nash bought it again in 1851. They 
changed the name to Savannah Sentinel. George Leader 
came from St. Joseph and helped them get it started. It was 
sold in 1854 to Jesse Johns. He sold it in 1856 to Baldwin 
and Ewing, who named it The Family Intelligencer and made 
it a neutral paper. They got out thirteen issues. Charles F 
Holly and Lorenzo Dow Nash tried it again. They named it 
this time The Northwest Democrat. In their prospectus, 
published in the Jefferson City Inquirer of July 25, 1856, they 
say: ‘‘We have dropped the name and character of a neutral 





or 


25. Files of Columbia Statesman. 
26. Maryville Republican, Dec. 29, 1904, sketch by D. P. Dobyns. 
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paper because neutrality is not suited to the times or the 
genius of our institutions.’’ They promise to advocate in- 
ternal improvements in the West—‘‘where the Star of Em- 
pire is fast settling,’’ and assure their subscribers that they 
will recognize no political party ‘‘which does not follow 
the flag and keep step to the music of the Union.’’ Two 
years later they sold it to Welch and Hail. They made it a 
decidedly Democratic paper and published it until 1861, when 
a band of Kansans on a pillaging expedition carried off the 
press and type into Kansas. This ended the rather checkered 
career of Andrew County’s first newspaper (27) 

The Frontier Journal, a Whig paper, was established 
at Weston in 1845 by George R. Gibson. George Leader was on 
hand to help start it, coming from Platte City where he had 
been working on The Argus. Benjamin Eaton became the 
editor and publisher in September, 1848. He made it a Demo- 
cratic paper and was an ardent supporter of Thomas H. Ben- 
ton. William A. Witcher and Samuel Finch bought it in No- 
vember, 1849, changed the name to Reporter and its polities 
to Whig. Finch and Smith were the publishers in 1852. A. 
W. King, a son of Governor King, became the proprietor in 
1857. He changed the name to Key City Commercial, but 
stopped its publication in less than a year. (28) 

The Free Press appeared at Bowling Green in 1845, The 
Advertiser at Lexington, and The Democrat at Weston. 
These were insignificant and ephemeral papers and exerted 
but litttle influence in the newspaper world. 

The first permanently successful paper founded at Liberty 
was The Tribune. The first issue appeared April 4, 1846. 
The Whigs of that region had no official paper of their own 
and were anxious for one. The men to meet this demand were 
John B. Williams, later editor of the Fulton Telegraph and Col. 
Robert H. Miller. Col. Miller had been working on The 
| Statesman at Columbia, and early in the spring of 1846 went 





27. History of Andrew and DeKalb counties. 
28. Ibid. Files of Columbia Statesman. 
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up to Liberty on the steamboat Tobacco Plant to establish the 
paper which he edited and published for nearly forty years. 
He became the sole editor and proprietor in March, 1847, and 
continued as such until 1885. In that year The Tribune was 
bought by John Daugherty, who published it until May, 1888, 
when Judge James E. Lincoln became the proprietor. He sold 
it in 1890 to the present editor and publisher, Irving 
Gilmer. (29) 

The Tribune has always been noted for its valuable arti- 
eles on historical subjects. Col. John T. Hughes was army 
correspondent of The Tribune during the war with Mexico. 
His book, ‘‘Doniphan’s Expedition to Mexico,’’ was written 
from the letters he contributed to the Tribune. 

The New Madrid Gazette was started in 1846. A con- 
temporary (30) greets it as a ‘‘new paper that hails from the 
land of earthquakes.’’ It was edited by John T. Scott, a 
lawyer from Tennessee. It became The Times in 1854 under 
the control of John C. Underwood. He published it until the 
beginning of the Civil War when it ceased publication. 

The Free Press was established at La Grange in 1846 
by Booth and Doyle. George W. Gilbert bought it in 1851 
and named it The Missourian. It was edited by James R. 
Abernathy, a pioneer lawyer of Northeast Missouri, familiarly 
known as ‘‘Old Abby.’’ Samuel R. Raymond became the 
owner in 1853 and published it under the name of La Grange 
Bulletin. He sold it to N. N. Withington and Co. With the 
dissolution of the Whig party it became Democratic. It 
stopped publication in May, 1858. (31) 

The first Democratic paper established at Hannibal was 
The Gazette. H. D. La Cossett was the proprietor. It was 
published from November 12, 1846, until May 3, 1848, when 
it was merged into the Missouri Courier, which had been 
moved from Palmyra to Hannibal. (32) 


29. Liberty Tribune, May 1, 1896. 
30. Jefferson City Inquirer. 


31. Histories of Lewis, Clarke, Knox and Scott counties, p. 230. 
Columbia Statesman, 1846-58. 


32. History of Marion couunty, p. 988. 
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The Texas Democrat was ‘started at Springfield in 1846. 
The name given to the paper, it was hoped, would add to its 
popularity. The annexation of Texas to the United States 
by an act of Congress in 1846 was of special interest to Mis- 
souri. Texas had been largely settled by Missourians. Mis- 
sourians without authority from State or Nation had aided 
in establishing the Republic of Texas and winning freedom 
from Mexico. 

The Texas Democrat was established by John P. Campbell 
to advocate his claims to election to Congress. Congressmen 
were elected by districts for the first time in Missouri in 1846. 
Campbell’s opponent was John S. Phelps. E. D. McKinney, 
Campbell’s son-in-law, was editor of the paper. Campbell 
was defeated and, having no further use for a paper, sold 
The Texas Democrat to Charles E. Fisher and J. D. Schwartz. 
They changed its name and its politics to Whig. Littleberry 
Hendricks, who had been defeated in the election of 1848, for 
Lieutenant Governor, became the editor. The Whigs were 
proud of their paper and gave it very fair support for a time 
but subscribers began to stop taking it and the editors stopped 
its publication on September 15, 1849. The press and material 
were moved to Osceola and used to start a paper there. (33) 

The Commercial Bulletin, a Democratic paper, was started 
at Boonville in the spring of 1846 by J. T. Quesenberry. It 
became the Democrat in May, 1848. Col. John H. Price was 
the editor. It suspended publication about 1854. 

The first paper published at Potosi was The Miner’s 
Prospect. It was established in September, 1846, by F. A. 
Dallas and Philip G. Ferguson. Philip Ferguson, familiarly 
known as ‘‘Jinks,’’ commenced his journalistic career as a 
printer on the Missouri Argus in St. Louis. He relieved the 
monotony of work at the cases by writing poetry. The poems 
pleased the editor of the Argus and he paid Ferguson, al- 
though an apprentice, wages the first week. Soon after he 





33. History of Green county, p. 200-5. Files of Jefferson City 
Inquirer. 
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established The Miner’s Prospect, he left his interest in charge 
of his partner to serve as a volunteer in the Mexican War. 
Returning to Missouri at the close of the war he again took 
control of the Potosi paper. It had been conducted with in- 
different suecess by Mr. Dallas, and in 1849 Lewis V. Bogy, 
later United States Senator from Missouri, urged Ferguson to 
go to Ste. Genevieve and publish his paper there. He moved 
to Ste. Genevieve, bought out the State Gazette, published 
there, consolidated it with his paper and published it under 
the name Missouri Democrat until 1850. In that year he 
moved his press to St. Louis and commenced the publication 
of a paper there. During the last eighteen years of his life, 
he was on the staff of the Globe-Demoerat. (34) 

The Brunswicker at Brunswick dates back to 1847. It 
was known then as The Reporter. J. T. Quesenberry, who 
belongs in the class with George Leader as a starter of news- 
papers, was the publisher. He sold it on October 14, 1847, to 
Dr. John H. Blue who gave it the name it bears today. Dr. 
Blue was an untiring and resourceful editor, whose foresight, 
taet and energy contributed much to the rapil progress and 
development of the Grand River country. 

Col. Casper W. Bell became the editor and proprietor in 
1854. Col. Bell located in Brunswick in 1843 and soon attained 
a commanding position at the bar of that section. At the 
meeting of the State Legislature in Neosho in October, 1861, 
he was the first man nominated and was unanimously elected 
to represent Missouri in the Confederate Congress, a position 
he held during the existence of that Government. While in 
Richmond he edited a column in the Examiner ealled the 
Missouri column, in which he advocated the appointment of 
General Sterling Price to the position of major general in the 
Confederate army, and wrote so effectively as to secure his 
purpose. (35) Col. Bell returned to Brunswick at the close 
of the war and resumed the practice of his profession. 





34. G. C. Broadhead—personal recollections. History of Franklin 
county, p. 520. 


35. U. 8. Biographical Dictionary Missouri volume, p. 576. 
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The Brunswicker became the property of O. D. Hawkins 
in 1856. It now became a strong advocate of the doctrines 
of the ‘‘Know Nothing party.’’ Col. R. H. Musser became 
the publisher in 1857, but sold it in a few months to Dr. W. 
H. Cross, spoken of by his associates as an elegant writer and 
a pleasant gentleman. Robert C. Hancock bought it in 1858. 
He published it as a conservative Democratic paper and was 
permitted to continue it during the war. J. B. Naylor and 
W. H. Balthis took charge of it in 1867, continuing as pub- 
lishers until 1875, when Mr. Naylor assumed entire control of 
the paper. He sold it in 1880 to Kinley and Wallace. Sub- 
sequent editors and publishers were Perry S. Rader, Supreme 
Court reporter and historian, C. J. Walden, present editor of 
the Boonville Advertiser and J. B. Robertson, its present editor 
and publisher. (36) 

The Western Eagle was started at Cape Girardeau in 1847 
by W. R. Dawson. It was the most important paper in that 
county before the war. It was later published by Moore and 
Herr, and afterwards by Benjamin F. Herr, until 1861. In the 
Campaign of 1860 it supported the Bell and Everett ticket, but 
after the election advocated secession. The press and type 
were destroyed by the Federal soldiers and the editor entered 
the Confederate army. (37) 

The Espial was established at Fredericktown in 1847 by 
James Lindsey. It was a Free Soil paper and said to be the 
first of its kind published in Missouri. It became the Madison 
County Record in 1849. In October of that year Lindsey 
moved it to Ste. Genevieve and changed the name to The 
Pioneer. He sold it in 1850 to James H. Dixon, who stopped 
its publication in a few months. (38) 

The Globe, a Democratic paper, was started at Columbia 
by William A. Verbryke. The first number was issued April 
22, 1847. Thomas Peyton Giles was the editor. It was sold 





36. Historical, pictorial and biographical record of Chariton 
county, p. 239. 

37. History of Southeast Missouri, p. 417. 

38. Jefferson City Inquirer, 1849. 
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in November to James W. Robinson, Alfred A . Gunn and 
James P. Fleming. The first two were practical printers, and 
the third, a lawyer, was the editor. It was a failure finan- 
cially and suspended publication in 1848. (39) 

The Herald was started at Weston in July, 1847 by E. 
Hathaway. It was independent in politics and was published 
but a short time, being merged into the Frontier Journal in 
September, 1848. (40) 

The Whig was established at Osceola in 1848 by Edward 
C. Davis, an able but erratic genius. He was State superin- 
tendent of schools from 1855 to 1857 and died a drunkard 
and a forger, but was one of the ablest writers among Missouri 
editors. His report to the General Assembly, as State super- 
intendent of schools, is a model of scholarly learning and 
is thoroughly accurate. 

Charles E. Fisher bought a part interest in The Whig in 
1849 and changed the name to Independent. Col. William H. 
Mayo, soldier and state senator, became the publisher in 
1853. E. C. Davis was still the editor. Col. Mayo sold a part 
interest in the paper in 1854 to Lewis Lamkin, who from that 
time to his death on May 24, 1907, was connected with the 
press of Missouri. Frederick Kapp and Richard Divens were 
the next publishers. They changed the name to Osceola 
Democrat. James O. Cook and E. D. Murphy bought it June 
2, 1860, and published it until Lane and his band of Kansans 
destroyed Osceola in 1861. (41) 

The first paper in Franklin County was The Flag, estab- 
lished at Union, August 7, 1848, by N. Giddings and W. R. 
Vanover. Vanover became the proprietor in 1850 and changed 
the name to The Independent. Lack of support caused him 
to stop its publication in 1852. (42) 

The Missouri Plebean was the rather original name of a 
paper established at Canton in June, 1848. It was published 





39. Columbia Statesman, 1848-49. 

40. Ibid. 

41. History of Benton county, p. 17. 

42. History of Franklin, Jefferson, etc., counties, p. 300. 
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by Stephen P. Vannoy. He changed the name to Northeast 
Reporter in 1850. In that year he was elected a member of 
the State Board of Public Works and sold the Reporter to A. 
Dangerfield Rector. It ceased publication in 1861. (43) 

The Democratic Journal was started at Lexington in 
1848. Harrison B. Branch was the publisher. He was a 
great admirer of Thomas H. Benton and made the Journal 
one of the strongest Benton papers in the State. In the fall 
of 1850 George C. Bronaugh came to Lexington from Hop- 
kinsville, Kentucky, where he had been editing The People’s 
Press, and bought the Journal, changing the name to Western 
Chronicle. Dr. Montgomery Bryant, later State Marshal of 
Missouri, became the editor and proprietor in 1852. Under 
his control it was an anti-Benton paper. It suspended publi- 
cation in 1855. (44) 

The Commercial Herald was published at New Madrid 
from 1848 to 1851 by G.._M. Barbour. It professed neutrality 
and made but little impression in the newspaper world. (45) 

MINNIE ORGAN. 

43. History of Lewis, Clark, Knox and Scott counties, p. 216. 


44. Atlas History of Lafayette county, p. 64. 
45. Jefferson City Inquirer, 1848-51. 


(To be continued.) 
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COL. ROBERT T. VAN HORN. 
(Coneluded.) 
An Active Factor in Railroad Legislation. 


When Colonel Van Horn came to Kansas City he was not 
unfamiliar with the ideas and aspirations that dominated the 
thoughts and feelings of the people of the West. A close student 
from the habitual bent of his mind and a critical and just ob- 
server of men and their motives, he adjusted himself to the 
new conditions as readily and easily as if he had been born 
and reared in this atmosphere. Besides as a newspaper man and 
a law student, he had not been unconscious of what the people 
in all parts of the United States had done and were doing, so 
that when he came to Western Missouri, he did not have to 
begin at the beginning to understand and to interpret the situ- 
ation. 

In the fall of 1858 a great railroad meeting had been called 
at Kansas City for November 22. Invitations had been sent into 
Kansas Territory and into many of the counties of Western 
Missouri. The convention was held at the old Court House, 
and on the following day Mr. William Gilpin addressed this 
convention on the importance of building railroads and in help- 
ing to develop the resources of the mighty region lying be- 
tween the British possessions on the North and the Gulf of 
Mexico on the South, and from the Mississippi to the Pacific 
on the West. No doubt Mr. Gilpin at this time was the best 
informed man on the topography of this entire region with the 
exception of Colonel Fremont of the regular army and of Kit 
Carson and Jim Bridger, the two great scouts. 

Colonel Van Horn was a member of the committee on reso- 
lutions, and he drew the resolutions which were unanimously 
adopted by the convention. These resolutions urged the Con- 
gress of the United States to construct a Great Continental 
Railway from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. The commit- 
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tee on resolutions based its action on topographical, geographi- 
cal, commercial and military reasons for the undertaking of 
such a gigantic enterprise. They held that the Kansas River 
is situated on the geographical central line of the United 
States to the Pacific Ocean, that along its valley the grade is 
smaller than elsewhere across the country, that it is the most 
natural route along which commerce and the movement of 
soldiers and military supplies could be transported, and that a 
great continental railroad was a necessity to bind the people 
‘on the Pacific Coast to the Union, and to defend them in case 
of war with a foreign nation. For like reasons the doctrine 
‘was set forth that a great railroad line should be constructed 
from the region of the Lake of the Woods to Galveston, thus 
giving direct connection through Kansas City with the north 
and the south, and the members of this convention believed, 
and their speakers and resolutions jndicate, that great trans- 
continental lines of travel and traffic would bind all sections 
of the American Union more firmly together. Of the ten resolu- 
tions embodied in the Committee’s report one was that work 
should be immediately undertaken to connect Kansas City with 
the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad at Cameron. This was 
regarded as especially desirable by the members of the conven- 
tion. As this time the railroads in Missouri were the Hanni- 
bal and St. Joseph, and St. Joseph was the ‘‘big town’’ on the 
Missouri river; the Wabash from St. Louis to Macon City, 
ealled then the North Missouri Railroad; the Missouri Pacific, 
the first road in the state, was being pushed westward to Seda- 
lia, which it reached a short time before the Civil War, and the 
Iron Mountain that ran out from St. Louis to Iron Mountain. 
The people along the lines of these roads and their projections 
‘were divided into two classes, those who wanted railroads and 
those who opposed railroads, chiefly on account of their de- 
stroying teaming. In those days merchandise of all kinds 
was hauled in farm wagons from the river towns or railroad 
stations back into the interior, and farm products, unless con- 
sumed by the local needs of the community, were hauled to the 
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towns or stations for sale or shipment. These early makers 
of Kansas City were, no doubt, the most far-seeing body of 
men in the Mississippi Valley. They were looking far, high 
and wide. Meetings had been held petitioning those in au- 
thority to hurry the Missouri Pacific into Kansas City. A rail- 
road line had been surveyed from Independence to Kansas 
City, and the City Council had granted the right of way. 
While in the field with his regiment in 1862, Colonel Van 
Horn was elected to the Missouri Senate, and during the ses- 
sion of the Legislature in the winter of 1864-5, he had charge 
of the bill for completing the Missouri Pacific Railway from 
Sedalia to Kansas City. He carried the measure through 
the Senate and with the aid of M. J. Payne and E. M. McGee, 
it passed the House. This was a very critical period in the 
history of Kansas City, and considering the circumstances un- 
der which the people of this state were then living, this was 
one of the most important achhievements commercially and 
financially connected with our state history. Business was 
paralyzed! The people were divided—bitter, distrustful, and 
more than half the state had been devastated by hostile armies. 
While a member of Congress, he secured the Charter for 
the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad bridge, across the Mis- 
souri river at this point, the first constructed across the Mis- 
souri river. Kansas had already become a state, and in the 
‘estimation of a majority of Senators and Congressmen, its in- 
terests would be very much more regarded than would those 
of Missouri; but Colonel Van Horn had always been even in 
territorial troubles, just in his views of the dissensions between 
Kansas and Missouri, yet he felt that at this juncture, the real 
contest for supremacy lay between Kansas City and Leaven- 
worth. Up to this time Leavenworth was always spoken of 
as the coming Western Metropolis. Congressional Legislation 
‘was decisive, and it assured the supremacy of Kansas City just 
‘at this critical moment when the issue was hanging in the 
balance. He aided also very materially in securing legisla- 
tion that provided for the building of the Kansas City, Fort 
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Seott and Gulf Railroad, and especially in enabling the com- 
pany to secure the neutral lands, now composing the counties 
of Crawford and Cherokee in Kansas, to aid in the construction 
of the road. In 1869, he introduced into Congress a bill provid- 
ing for the consolidation of the Indian tribes, and the organiza- 
tion of a government in that portion of the Indian Territory 
which formed Oklahoma. Prior to this date four years, he 
was a member of a delegation from Kansas City to an Indian 
Council at Fort Smith, Arkansas, when by treaty the right of 
way to build a railroad through their lands was secured. He 
‘was instrumental in carrying the measure through Congress to 
build the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul railway bridge 
across the Missouri river at this point. By public addresses, 
attending conventions and legislative bodies, and especially in 
the columns of the Journal, most intelligently and earnestly 
he furthered every material, commercial, intellectual and moral 
interest in which the people of Kansas City the entire westerr 
country would be benefited. 
In Public Office. 

By nature, Colonel Van Horn preferred private life to offi- 
cial position. In no sense was he ever an office-seeker; yet, ow- 
ing to his deep and intelligent interest in all public questions 
and original and practical ideas as to the means of furthering 
and forwarding needed legislation in order to secure definite 
and desirable results, he yielded to the wishes of his neighbors 
and friends, and was honored by them divers times. In less 
than two years after his removal to Kansas City, he was 
elected Alderman, and in 1861, he was elected Mayor, and re- 
elected in 1864. He served as Postmaster from 1857 to 1861, 
and resigned when he became Mayor. At the Presidential 
election in 1864, he was first elected to Congress, and was re- 
elected in 1866, 1868, 1880, and in 1892. In Congress he was 
known as one of the best working members of that body where 
the real work is done in committees. General Grant appointed 

him in 1875, Collector of Internal Revenue of the Sixth Dis- 
trict of Missouri, and he held that position till June, 1881. He 
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was a delegate to every National Republican Convention from 
1864 to 1884, and was twice a member of the National Republi- 
can Committee, and chairman of the Republican State Commit- 
tee. 

His War Record. 

Running through the files of the Journal till the explosion 
came in 1861, Colonel Van Horn’s editorials reflect the senti- 
ments of at least four-fifths of the people living in Missouri, 
namely, that after the election of Mr. Lincoln as President, 
some plan would be devised by which the Union would be pre- 
served without resorting to the arbitrament of the sword. He 
had been a Democrat and the Journal, during the political cam- 
paign of 1860 and prior thereto, had been a conservative Dem- 
ocratic paper, opposed to the extreme sectional views of both 
the North and the South. In the memorable campaign of 1860, 
as did most of the Democratic papers of this state, the Journal 
supported Mr. Douglas for President. As Mayor of Kansas 
City in 1861, he issued a proclamation advising the citizens to 
go about their business and to refrain from discussing political 
issues which tended to stir up strife. As a Douglas Democrat, 
when Fort Sumpter was fired upon, he enthusiastically espoused 
the cause of the Union. Naturally he was looked to as the 
leader and consolidator of the Union Sentiment of this part of 
the state. One of the curious features of the development of 
public sentiment and the arraigning of men into two hostile 
parties was, that in the cities and towns, the Southern senti- 
ment was very much more pronounced, while in the country, 
the Union sentiment in most counties, was overwhelming. The 
strong Union party in Missouri was composed almost solidly of 
the 17,000 men who had voted for Mr. Lincoln, of a very large 
per cent, of the Democrats who had voted for Mr. Douglas, 
and almost of an equal number that had voted for Bell and 
Everett. Those who voted for Mr. Breckenridge for Presi- 
dent were divided when the war came. Events moved rapidly. 
Men were drilling with and without arms. There were few 
men in the State that knew anything of the manual of arms, 
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but nearly all the younger men and older boys were enrolled 
and would meet on Saturday afternoons to drill; those in the 
towns would meet of evenings and drill. When the President 
called for volunteers to suppress the insurrection, the Governor 
of Missouri defied the President’s authority although soldiers 
were volunteering and being mustered into service. The capture 
of Camp Jackson on the 10th of May, 1861, precipitated mat- 
ters and brought the crisis to a head. The Governor soon there- 
after called for 50,000 volunteers to defend Missouri. The 
ball was fairly opened and at it and into it, Missouri plunged. 
Colonel Van Horn raised a battalion of men that he command- 
ed in 1861; it soon became a regiment. As a soldier and an 
officer, whether in Missouri or at the front with the Army of 
the Tennessee, in action or in camp, with his regiment, his 
conduct was that becoming a brave man and a true gentle- 
man. He served three years in active and meritorious ser- 
vice in the field; but when in 1863, the famous order ‘‘ No. 11”’ 
was issued by General Thomas Ewing, commanding the district 
of the border, with headquarters at Kansas City, the execution 
of this famous order created great distress and much needless 
suffering of many women and children, and so intense was the 
suffering, that many citizens implored General John M. 
Schofield to appoint Colonel Van Horn to conduct the deporta- 
tion. 

During the entire war no other officer or citizen had such 
a difficult and delicate duty to perform. It was a duty of the 
very greatest responsibility. He knew personally many of 
these refugees, and their pitiable condition and misfortune 
sank deep into his heart. Notwithstanding the service in 
which he had been engaged in this state, and in the South, and 
the further fact that in the battle of Lexington he had been 
severely wounded and at the battle of Corinth, while leading 
his regiment, his horse had been shot under him, yet in this new 
and trying position, as a true soldier, executed his orders with 
loyal submission to his superiors in command, but every act 
was tempered with forbearance, kindness and sympathy, and 
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as he thought of his wife and little ones at home, he aided in 
every way possible to help those who had left their smoking 
homes behind them. 

These acts of kindness were not forgotten. Some of his 
most pleasing recollections in the retirement of private life, are 
the expressions of gratitude that have come from those dis- 
tressed at that time, or from their descendants and friends. 
Amid the din of arms such actions of tender and sympathetic 
regard could only come from a great and magnanimous soul. 
No wonder, then, that whenever Colonel Van Horn was a can- 
didate for Congressional honors, that many southern soldiers 
would vote for him because of his generosity to their wives and 
little ones when they were away in the field. 


As Journalist and Thinker. 


There have been four great newspaper men in the United 
States as I now use the term, who formulated thought and 
moulded public opinion: George D. Prentice, whose brilliancy 
at this time is recognized by all who knew him personally, or in 
any manner since his death, have become familiar with his 
writings. He was a gifted genius. As a contemporary of his, 
but one who was his antipode, was Horace Greeley, who fon 
years wrote those great, practical, common-sense editorials 
which made the New York Tribune, the greatest political force 
in the nation. He put in a direct, straighforward 
manner, the convictions of his own conscience, and no other 
newspaper in this country has ever carried the masses with it 
as did the Tribune prior to and during the Civil War. Horace 
Greeley tried to tell the truth, and in this fact lay the power 
the Tribune held over the minds and hearts of a large number 
of the American people. The third is Samuel Bowles, whose 
editorials in the Weekly Springfield Republican caused the 
American nation to pause and reflect. He grasped great ques- 
tions, and he handled them as a giant would take up puny 
things and toss them about, viewing them on every side as they 
were hurled through the air. 

Colonel Van Horn is the fourth in this line. His editorials 
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were put in strong, vigorous English, expressed in simple lan- 
guage. The thought was always bigger than the words that 
carried the thought, and better than Prentice, Greeley or 
Bowles, his illustrations were always drawn from simple and 
familiar objects better adapted to the capacity of the mass of 
readers than the others employed, although Horace Greeley 
approached him the nearest in the use of language as an in- 
strument to convey thought. This represents only one side 
of Colonel Van Horn’s many-sided character. There has never 
been a man in the State of Missouri, or perhaps in the United 
States, certainly no one that I have ever read after or knew 
personally, that knew our political men better than he knew 
them. Blessed with a retentive memory, a keen and discrimi- 
nating analysis of human nature and the motives that play 
upon it, he is one of the best informed men jn this particular 
line that our country has ever produced. At no time have I 
ever asked him about any one of our public men either of the 
present or of its past political history, that he has ever hesi- 
tated for a moment in giving a correct estimate of his ability 
and character. His mind is simply encyclopaedic. His 
newspaper experience and public life fitted him completely for 
accumulating and massing information which he has arranged, 
digested and classified with wonderful skill. Three references 
only in this connection will be sufficient. In December he 
called at my office and we were conversing on general 
topics in no prearranged manner, and I said: ‘‘Colonel, who 
is the greatest man now in the United States Senate?’’ With- 
out a moment’s hesitation, he replied: ‘‘Morgan of Alabama. 
When he first went to the Senate, some of the old members 
thought he talked too much; but he is one of those fellows who 
always studies, and he knows what is going to be done and 
what has been done, and his mind moves in the biggest orbit 
there isin the Senate. He is never idle.’’ 

Several years ago, during a conversation, Carl Schurz’s 
name was mentioned and I remarked: ‘‘Colonel, how do you 
account for Carl Schurz boxing the political compass so 
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often?’’ ‘‘Carl Schurz,’’ said he, ‘‘was a born revolutionist. 
As soon as he was old enough, he plunged into a revolution, 
and he has kept at that business ever since. He is built that 
way.’’ 

A Historic Character—Prophecy. 

Colonel Van Horn, writing an ‘‘editorial correspondence’”’ 
from Jefferson City, gives the following estimate of Hon. 
Charles D. Drake, who, six years later was known as the 
author of the ‘‘Drake Constitution’’ of Missouri: ‘‘Decem- 
ber 20, 1859, was as predicted, consumed by Mr. Drake with his 
Sunday Bill, and for want of a subject, I may as well notice 
this gentleman. He came here with a reputation preceding 
him, that better legislators have employed years to obtain. But 
it has not been sustained. He is a man of talent, as well as a 
man of fine acquirements—an excellent speaker, and a fine de- 
bator, but he is entirely a book man, an office legislator, and 
totally devoid of popular sympathy, or popular education. He 
seems to be insensible to the reflection that there can be any 
diversity of opinion, except upon the supposition that all save 
his own is unsound and false. He has but two words in his 
vocabulary—orthodoxy and heresy. It is this tone of mind 
that has been the source of the Sunday Bill. I believe fully 
that the man is sincere and conscientious in his advocacy of it, 
but his sincerity arises from the fact, that his natural intellect- 
ual proclivities are Puritanical. I believe that he is compe- 
tent to stand and see passing before his eyes, day after day, a 
practical refutation of his dogma, without being aware of the 
fact that he might be mistaken. He is the worst possible man 
to whom any bill affecting morality or practices, affecting in 
any manner questions of conscience, could be entrusted. He 
is already looked upon as constituting a complete state, a com- 
plete church, and a complete system of social economy, within 
himself. He always speaks of the country as the rural dis- 
tricts, and seems to think that city sense is of a more sublim- 
ated and ethereal character than that which comes from the 
cornfields of the state. | Perhaps it is so, but it is not caleu- 
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lated to advance the influence of Mr. Drake in the House, to 
let it be known that he feels so. Unfortunately, a large ma- 
jority of the Legislators are from the rural districts. ’’ 

Prior to his being elected to-the Legislature, Hon. Charles 
D. Drake, was favorably known to the legal profession by his 
work on ‘‘ Attachments,’’ which was for years the standard au- 
thority. But the analysis of his character more than six years 
before he came into prominence in the state, shows how well 
Colonel Van Horn then measured men. This is a better deserip- 
tion of Senator Drake’s mental pecularities than I have ever 
seen elsewhere in print. 

A Sense of Humor. 

There is a very strong sense of humor in Colonel Van 

Horn’s nature. An incident or two will illustrate. 
Voice of the People. 

The following extracts and comments appeared in the 
Journal January 28, 1860: ‘‘We trust our readers will par- 
don us for the amiable vanity that compels us to clip the fol- 
lowing from our exchanges: 

‘*R. T. Van Horn is a true Democrat, a man who is identi- 
fied with the interests of Missouri and Jackson County, and 
who has done hard work and noble services in defense of that 
party. As we said last week, we said we were for Van 
against the world, provided he receives the nomination.—In- 
dependence Gazette.’’ 

‘‘R. T. Van Horn, Editor of the Journal, is announced as 
a candidate for the Legislature.’’ Go it, Van, ‘“‘we’ll hold 
your hat. ’’—Kansas City Metropolitan. 

Comments. 

‘*Such is fame, glory, renown, and what the poets call liv- 
ing in history. That phantom makes patriots, conspirators, 
heroes and martyrs. It is the first toot of the horn of the coy 
goddess that unstrings the nerves, and sends the hot blood 
surging through the veins. A great thing is this vox populi.’’ 

Personal Acquaintance of Colonel Van Horn. 
Before I came to Kansas City in August, 1874, I had read 
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considerably of Col. Van Horn in an official capacity. From 
what information I possessed, no hint had been given me touch- 
ing his mental characteristics or his personal appearance. ‘Lie 
newspapers had been strangely silent. Soon after my arrival 
here, Hon. J. V. C. Karnes said to me,—‘‘I want you to meet 
Colonel Van Horn of the Journal of Commerce.’’ The Journal 
Office was on Fifth Street, between Main and Delaware. We 
went into a back room, called the editorial room, and there sat 
Colonel Van Horn in his shirt sleeves. We talked probably fif- 
teen minutes, and when I started to go, he said: ‘‘Greenwood, 
I like you. The columns of the Journal are open to you. Write 
on any subject you please, except Democracy. It would not 
look well in a Republican paper, you knew.’’ We both laughed, 
and I thanked him. Here was a stout built man, rather ruddy 
complexion, about five feet ten inches in height, weight per- 
haps two hundred pounds, eyes between a light blue and a steel 
gray, hair and beard which were short, nearly reddish brown, 
slightly tinged with gray, a high, broad, square forehead, a 
Greecian nose, a wide mouth, firmly set jaws, a chin that set off 
well the forehead, eyes, nose, mouth. The whole cast 
of countenance bespoke kindliness, persistence, and de- 
termination most happily blended. One’s life is 
reflected in the sphere of little things perhaps 
more than in great events; the one springing up, invol- 
untarily without much if any forethought, and the other as 
the resultant of prolonged investigation and deliberation. The 
one has its origin in the heart, is the natural impulse of the 
feelings intuitively expressed,—and the other the cold caleula- 
tion of the intellect with the emotions eliminated. It is from 
both these view points I shall consider the essential features of 
Colonel Van Horn’s character. 

At this time he was interested in the writings of Darwin, 
Huxley, Spencer, Wallace, Cope, Hackel, and others who were 
thinking along these lines, but his mind was equally active in 
a dozen or more different directions. Whenever I would go 

into the Journal office, or meet him on the street, we discussed 
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the writings of the men who were the advanced thinkers of the 
age, and we talked of the best books either had recently read. 
Another theme that formed many conversations was the Vor- 
tex theory of the formation of the Universe, as outlined by 
Descartes, which he employed to explain the motions of the 
planets. It was indeed a matter of great pleasure to spend an 
hour or two each week in the company of one whose conversa- 
tions were always along such broad lines, entirely divorced 
from personal gossip and commonplace platitudes. The highest 
and the best thinking then, so far as I knew, in Kansas City, 
was done by Colonel Van Horn and Dr. J. G. Roberts, pastor 
of the First Congregational Church. Another subject that re- 
ceived considerable attention was the ‘‘Race of Mound Build- 
ers,’’ and who they were, and did they represent a phase of 
semi-civilization that had been swept away by the North Amer- 
ican Indians. Every Sunday, and for years afterwards, the 
Sunday Journal would contain a leading editorial on some 
great subject of scientific, sociological, metaphysical, religious, 
or literary interest, setting forth some new doctrine or opinion. 
There was not a newspaper in New York, Boston, Chicago, or 
St. Louis that had the reputation that the Journal then sus- 
tained on Sunday editorials, and these editorials were copied 
far and wide in many of the leading newspapers of the coun- 
try. Those who did not know the Colonel personally, would 
write letters complimenting the ‘‘Religious Editor of the Jour- 
nal’’ for his great and thoughtful contributions. These letters 
came from all parts of the country and many of them I read. 
Occasionally the Colonel would speak of the policy he had 
marked out for the Journal, and to which he severely adhered. 
One day, I happened in, some one was relating an incident that 
bordered on the coarse. Colonel Van Horn said: ‘‘We some- 
times hear such things here in the office, but they never get 
into the columns of the Journal. I publish a paper for the fire- 
side, where the whole family can read it and not bring a blush 
to the cheek of any woman or girl.’’ This policy explains 
why it was that Democratic families as well as Republican fam- 
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ilies in Kansas City read the Journal. It was a clean family 
paper, though a strong political paper. 

When General John S. Phelps was the Democratie eandi- 
date for Governor of the State, a story was put into circula- 
tion in one of the St. Louis papers reflecting on his private 
character, and many of the country papers reprinted it with 
comments; but the Kansas City Journal kept silent. One day 
in conversation with the Colonel, I said: ‘‘Colonel, the Journal 
has not printed anything about General Phelps.’’ This was 
his characteristic reply: ‘‘I know General Phelps intimately. 
We are warm personal friends, and we have known each other 
for many years. That story is a lie, and not one word of it 
shall be printed in the Journal..’’ At the election, General 
Phelps was elected by a large majority, and on Saturday, just 
before the Governor was to be inaugurated, I went into the edi- 
torial room of the Journal, and the Colonel said, ‘‘Sit down and 
let us swap a few lies.’’ A familiar way he had of asking a 
person to talk with him a while. While we were swapping, 
an ex-confederate soldier came in, and he wished to speak with 
the Colonel privately. The Colonel shook his hand very 
cordially, but at the same time he asked me to remain. This 
ex-confederate was a Democrat, and he wanted a letter from 
Colonel Van Horn to Governor Phelps, recommending him for 
a position. The credential was given, and after the man went 
out, the Colonel said: ‘‘It may seem strange to you that this 
man would come to me for a letter to the Governor, but I told 
him he had better not let the other Democratic candidates 
know that he had it, but he could show it to the Governor. *’ 
During this conversation he told me that he had never betrayed 
a political confidence in his life, and that was the rule he had 
adopted early in life. Information given in secrecy was in- 
violate. 


It may be interesting to mention how the Colonel wrote 
editorials for the Journal. He wrote usually in the forenoon 
at his desk, using a very fine pointed lead pencil. I noticed in 
the waste basket many times a very delicate hand writing on 
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soft paper, and I was puzzled for a while to understand what 
woman about the Journal office wrote such a small hand, the 
words crowded closely otgether. One day as I was sitting 
there, I noticed an editorial which had not been sent to the 
compositor, and it explained the mystery. When writing with 
pen and ink, he wrote a large bold hand, but when for the press 
or an address, he wrote a fine delicate hand, ani he said that 
he could not think well unless he so wrote. 

I have never known a man simpler in his habits. After 
writing his editorials and while waiting to read the proof, he 
would eat his dinner, which in the earlier days when I first 
knew him, consisted of light bread or crackers, and ‘‘ dried 
buffalo beef.”’ Many a time I have seen him dining on this 
plain, but substantial mid-day meal. After reading his proof 
he would go home, frequently buying something for the family 
as he passed a grocery store, and carry it home. Once I over- 
took him on Main Street, between Ninth and Tenth Streets, 
carrying two dressed turkeys and a paper bundle; his hat was 
far back on his head, and we both burst out into a hearty 
laugh; but he said: ‘‘I have salted down two fat hogs and 
we have two barrels of good winter apples and a good supply 
ot fuel, and we are getting pretty well fixed up for the winter.”’ 


A Scared Regiment. 


On one occasion we were talking about the different kinds 
of snakes in this country. ‘‘ Well,’’ said the Colonel, ‘‘the fun- 
niest panic I ever experienced was in 1862, during the siege of 
Corinth. One evening my regiment was ordered tu take an 
advanced position after dark in the brush very near to the con- 
federate line, so as to attack at daylight the next morning. 
The men took position, and were lying on their arms in line 
of battle. Soon after dark it began a slow rain, and after lying 
there very quietly for an hour or two, one of my men said: ‘‘I 
smell a rattlesnake,’’ and the rumor spread along the entire 
line, and despite the entreaties of all the officers, the regiment 
broke and fled. The soldiers said they would fight rebels any- 
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where, but they would not stay among rattlesnakes in the 
dark.’’ 


His Ideals. 

There is neither inspiration nor aspiration in the life that 
is not moved by a great ideal. The greatest earthly ideal is 
that of true friendship in which confidence is never lost or de- 
based. 

Owing to this fact, the name of Colonel Van Horn is 
deeply engraved on the hearts of thousands of men and women 
who knew him in the early struggles, trials anu triumphs of 
Kansas City. By every one he was known and esteemed as an 
honest, sympathetic and public spirited citizen. His every-day 
life so simple, unpretending and democratic, the great com- 
moner of Missouri, brought him into close touch with all 
classes. He understood their thoughts, feelings and aspira- 
tions far better than the ones who stood aloof. A statesman, 
a philosopher, a scholar and a thinker, his mind moved in an 
ever widening circle of knowledge. It was trained by a long 
and powerful system of analysis, so that it worked with the 
precision of a splendid piece of machinery. 

Indissolubly connected with Kansas City, its rise, its 
progress, and its destiny, is the name of Colonel Robert Thomp- 
son Van Horn, whose public service and private virtues belong 
to this nation as one of its great historic characters. 

J. M. GREENWOOD. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MISSOURI STATE OFFICIAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS FOR 1908 AND 1909. 


Compiled by F. A. Sampson, Secretary of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


If no pamphlet copy has been seen of any report in the 
list it is given as ‘‘Contained in Appendix to Journals.’’ If 
separate copies have been seen, and it is in the Appeadix as 
well, the first is described, and then follows ‘‘Contained also 
in Appendix to Journals.’’ 


ADJUTANT GENERAL. 

Report for the years 1907 and 1908. Jeff City, n. d., 

Bd. 219 p. 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 

Bulletins—Columbia. 

No. 77. No date. Inspection of commercial fertilizers. 
[For the year 1906.] 14 p. 

No. 78. Jan., 1908. Inspection of commercial fertilizers. 
[For the year 1907.] 14 p. 

No. 79. March, 1908. Green forage for hogs. By H. J. 
Waters. 12 p. 6 ills. 

No. 80. June, 1908. Inspection of commercial fertilizers. 
Spring sales. 14 p. 

No. 81. Dee. 1909. Effects of rations on development of 
swine. 69 p. 

No. 82. Dec. 1908. Inspection of commercial fertilizers. 
[For the year 1908.] 30 p. 

Cireulars of information. 

No. 24. Beef production on high priced land. By H. J. 
Waters. 45 p., 12 ills. 

No. 25. Rational sheep feeding, by Fred B. Mumford. 
15 p., 3 ills. 
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No. 26. Feeding the dairy cow, by C. H. Eckles. 17 
p., 7 ills. 

No. 27. Feeding and care of horses, by E. A. Trowbridge. 
10 p., 3 ills. 

No. 28. Swine feeding, by C. A. Wilson. 16 p., 3 ills. 

No. 29. Immunization of swine against hog cholera, by 
Dr. J. W. Connaway. 22 p., 8 ills. 

No. 30. Missouri Housekeepers’ Conference Agsociation. 
42 p., 1 ill. 

(Nos. 24 to 30 are reprints from the 40th Report State 
Board of Agriculture.) 

No. 31. Hardiness of Peach Buds, by W. H. Chandler. 


31 p., 11 ills. 

No. 32. Missouri apple growing, by J. C. Whitten. 14 
p-, 1 ill. 

No. 33. Hotbeds and coldframes, by W. L. Howard. 21 
p., 11 ills. 


No. 34. Instructions for spraying, by W. H. Chandler. 
16 p., 6 ills. 

No. 35. Protecting orchards against frosts and freezes, 
by W. L. Howard. 10 p. 

(Nos. 31 to 35 are reprints from the Horticultural report 
for 1908.) 

AGRICULTURB, STATE BOARD OF. 

Fortieth annual report for 1907. Published 1908. Jeff 
City, n.d. Bd., 507 XI p., 68 ills, 7 pls. 

Forty-first annual report for 1908. Published 1909. Jeff 
City, n.d. Bd. 485 (1) IX p. 77 ills, 1 pl. 

Monthly Bulletins. Vol. VI., 1908. 

No. 1. Jan. Farm practice in Northeast Missouri, by D. 
H. Doane. 37 p., 5 ills. 

No. 2. Feb. Thesilo. Revised ed., by R. M. Washburn. 
49 [1] p., 22 ills. 

No. 3. March. (No. 2 of Highway Dept.) Highway En- 
gineers’ Assn. 29 p., 1 ill. 
No. 4. April. Boys’ Corn Growing Contest. 12 p., 6 ills. 
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No. 5. May. Earth roads. 
46 p., 16 ills. 
No. 6. June. Raising calves on skimmilk, by C. H. Eck- 
les. 14 p., 3 ills. 
No. 7. July. (No. 4 of Highway Dept.) Contracts 47 p.. 
No. 7a. July. Some experiments on Missouri soils, by 
M. F. Miller. 18 p., 3 ills. 
No. 8. Aug. (No. 5 of Highway Dept.) Bridges and 
culverts. 68 p., 30 ills. 
No. 9. Sept. (No. 6 of Highway Dept.) Roads, bad and 
good. 28p., 9 ills. 
No. 10. Oct. Parasitic diseases of sheep, by D. F. 
Luckey. 34 p., 16 ills. 
No. 11. Nov. Apiary inspection. 13 p., 6 ills. 
No. 12. Dee. Poultry problems and profits. 52 p., 23 
ills. [Issued Feb., 1909.] 
No. 12A. Dee. (No. 7 of Highway Dept.) Earth roads, 
43 p., 13 ills. 
Vol. 7. 1909. 
No. 1. Jan. (No. 8 of Highway Dept.) 2d Highway 
Engineers’ Assn. 62 p., 13 ills. 
No. 2. Feb. Sheep farming in Missouri. 38 p., 11 ills. 
No. 3. March. Mo. Home Makers’ Conference Assn. 70 
'p., 4 ills. 
No. 4. April. The control of hog cholera. 39 p., 10 ills. 
No. 5. May. Pastures for hogs. 39 p., 7 ills. 
No. 6. June. Highway Department, Bull. No. 9. Rock 
and gravel roads. 26 p., 21 ills. 
No. 7. July. Corn growing in Missouri. 46 p., 1 ill. 
No. 8. August. The school and the farm. 27 p., 2 ills. 
No. 9. September. Growing cowpeas in Missouri. 27 
p., 6 ills. 
No. 10. October. The brood sow and her litter. 26 p., 
1 ill. 
No. 11. November. The silo. 38 p., 2 ills. 
No. 12. December. Mo. crop review for 1909. 24 p. 


(No. 3 of Highway Dept.) 
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Highway Department. Bulletins Nos. 1 to 9. (See pre- 
ceding list of Bulletins of the Board.) 

Missouri State Fair. Biennial report of Board of Direc. 
tors, 1908-09. Receipts and expenditures. Sedalia, n. d. 74 p. 
Contained also in App. to Jour. Jeff City, n. d. 73 p. 

Premium list 8th annual exhibition, Oct. 1908. Sedalia, 
n.d. 115, [2], [12 ads.] p., 6 pls. 

Premium list. 9th annual exhibition, Oct. 2d to 8th, 1909. 
n. p. n.d. 133 [19] p. 

More Corn for Missouri. A cireular of interest to all 
Missouri corn growers. n.t. p. [Columbia, 1908.] 16 p. 

Farmers’ short course. Circular. Feb. 28, 1908. 6 p., 
6 ills. 

Do. April 1st, 1908. [6] p., 3 ills. 

Booklets, 9x15 em. 

{[No.1.] A tip on Missouri Corn. 15 p. 5 ills. 

]No. 2.[ Poultry points and profits. 15 p. 14 ills. 

{No. 3.] Testimonials on Missouri roads. 22 [2] p. 21 ills. 

[No. 4.] A billion berries. Yes! grown in Missouri. 
St. Joseph. n. d. 16 [1] p. 17 ills. 

Program Missouri Farmers’ Week. Jan. 5-8, 1909. 9x16 
em. [11] p. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL. 
Statements, abstracts of record, briefs and arguments, 
various cases. 
AUDITOR. 


Biennial report, 1907 and 1908. Jeff City, n.d. Bd. 702, 
VII, p. 

Introductory pages to the Report of the State Auditor 
to the 45th Gen. Assem. for 1907-1908. Jeff City, n.d. 54 p. 
Contained also in App. to Journ. 


BARBERS’ STATE BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 


Report for 1907-1908. Jeff City, n.d. 7p. 
Contained in Appendix to Journals. 
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BEER INSPECTOR, STATE. 
Report for 1907-1908. Jeff City, n.d. 4p. 
Contained in Appendix to Journals. 
BLIND, SCHOOL FOR THE. 
Twenty-sixth biennial report to 45th General Assembly, 
Jan. 1, 1909. [St. Louis, 1909.] 52 p., 8 pls. 
Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 
BUILDING AND LOAN BUREAU. 
Thirteenth annual report, 1908. Jeff City, n.d. 13 p. 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 
Sixth biennial report to the 45th General Assembly, 1907 
1908. Jeff City, n.d. Cl. and pm., 97 p., 8 pls. 
Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 
CONFEDERATE HOME. 
Sixth biennial report, for 1907-1908. Mexico, Mo., 1909. 
44 p., 5 pls. 
Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 
COURT REPORTS. 
Courts of Appeal. Reports, Vols. 126-137. 
Supreme Court. Reports, Vols. 206-221. 
DAIRY AND FOOD COMMISSIONER. 
First annual report. Jeff City, n.d. Bd., 165 p. 
Dairy and food laws. June, 1907. Jeff City, n.d. 60 p. 
DEAF, MISSOURI SCHOOL FOR THE. 
Twenty-seventh biennial report, for 1907-1908. Fulton, 
1909. 26 p., 9 pls. 
Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 
DENTAL EXAMINERS, STATE BOARD OF. 
Report for 1907-1908. Jeff City, n. d. 


Contained in Appendix to Journals. 
ELECTION COMMISSIONERS OF ST. LOUIS, BOARD OF. 


Report on election held Nov. 3, 1908, and registration for 
same. Jeff City, n. d.8 p. 
Contained in App. to Jour. 
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EQUALIZATION BOARD. 

Journal of the State Board of Equalization for the assess. 
ment and equalization of railroad, bridge, telegraph and tele- 
phone property, for the year 1908. Jeff City, n. d. Bd. 
542 IX p. 

Journal of the State Board of Equalization for the assess- 
ment and equalization of railroad, bridge, telepragh and tele- 
phone property for the year 1909. Jeff City, n.d. 557 [1!, 
IX pp. 

FACTORY INSPECTOR, STATE. 

Official report, May 11, 1907 to Dee. 31, 1908. Jeff City, 
n.d. 14 p. 

Contained in Appendix to Journals. 

FEDERAL SOLDIERS’ HOME. 

Sixth biennial report, to 45th General Assembly. Mexico, 
Mo., n. d. 60 p., 6 pls. 

Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 

FEEBLE MINDED AND EPILEPTICS, MISSOURI COLONY. 
Fifth biennial report, 1907-08. Jeff City, n. d. 
Contained also in Appendix to Journals, 

FISH COMMISSION. 


Report for 1907-1908. Jeff City,n.d. 39 p. 
Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 
FORBSTRY COMMISSION, MISSOURI. 
Report to 45th General Assembly, 1907-1908. Jeff City, 
n.d. 15 p. 
Contained in App. to Jour. 

FRUIT EXPERIMENT STATION, MISSOURI STATE. 
Biennial report, 1907-08. Jeff City, n.d. 14 p. 
Bulletins—Mountain Grove. 

No. 17. Not seen. 

No. 18. Oct. Seale insects of the orchards of Missouri, 
by E. P. Taylor. 87 p., 22 ills., 4 pls. 

No. 19. Dee. Spraying versus dusting, by F. W. Faurot. 24 
p., 16 pls. 
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No. 20. Dec. Spraying machinery. by F. W. Faurot, n. 
p.n.d. 26 p., 12 pls. 

Circulars—Mountain Grove, 1908. 

No. 3. Oct. Remedies for the San Jose Seale. n. t. p. 
4 p. 

No. 4. Nov. Home-made oil emulsion. n.t. p. 3 p. 

GAME AND FISH COMMISSIONER. 

New game law. Jefferson City, n.d. 10x21 em. p 
22 [1]. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

Laws of Missouri passed by the 45th General Assembly, 
1909. Jeff City, n.d. Bd. 732, LIX p. 

Senate Journal, same session. Jeff City, n.d. Bd., 1955 
[1], LXXTIV, p. 

House Journal, same session. Jeff City, n. d. Bd. 2077 
[1], CXXXVI p. 

Appendix to the House and Senate Journals, same session. 
Jeff City, n. d.. Bd. separate paging. 

Contents: Gov. Folk’s biennial message, 43 p..; Inau- 
gural, Gov. Hadley, 30 p.;Special message, Gov. Hadley, sub- 
ject of revising the _ statutes, 6 p.; do, on 
revenue and _ taxation, 10. p.; do, the sale of intoxi- 
eating liquors, 8 p.; do., on Waterways and Forestry Com- 
mission, 8 p.; do., on measures for the increase of revenue, 
7 p.; on the Missouri State penitentiary, 9 p.; do., on the sub- 
ject of Home rule, 9 p.; do., concerning ‘‘lid’’ clubs, 9 p.; do., 
on condition of the revenue, 7 p.; do, on public service cor- 
porations, 12 p.; do, on game and fish laws, 6 p.; Report of 
Gov. Folk on reprieves, 34 p.; Biennial Report of State Treasu- 
rer, 89 p.; Biennial Report of State Auditor, 54 p.; Biennial 
Report of State Geologist, 59 p.; Biennial Report Secretary of 
State on Corporations, 3 p.; Report of Superintendent of In- 
surance, on affairs of the Insurance department, 5 p.; Report 
of the Commissioner of the Permanent Seat of Government, 
4 p.; Report of the State Beer Inspector, 1907-08, 4 p.; Report 
State Factory Inspector, 14 p.; Sixth Biennial Report State 
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Board of Charities and Corrections, 97 p., 8 ills.; Report State 
Board of Dental Examiners, 8 p.; Report of Election Commis- 
sioners of St. Louis, 8 p.; Report of State Board of Examiners 
for Barbers, 7 p.; Report of Board of Fish Commissioners, 
39 p.; Twenty-fifth annual Report State Board of Health, 53 
p.; Report of Directors of State Fair, 73 p.; Biennial Report 
of State Board of Mediation and Arbitration, 24 p.; First An- 
nual Report of State Poultry Board, 77 p., 19 ills.; Report 
State Board of Pharmacy, 7 p.; Biennial Report of the Peni- 
tentiary, 244 p.; Report of investigation State Board of Den- 
tal Examiners, 64 p.; Report of Commissioners to the James- 
town Exposition, 6 p.; Report of the Missouri Waterways 
Commission, 7 p.; Report of the Missouri Forestry Commis- 
sion, 15 p.; Report of the proceedings of the St. Francis River 
Commission, 13 p.; Report of Auditing Committee, 23 p.; Re- 
port of the Committee to Visit, 114 p.; Biennial Report of 
Fruit Experiment Station, 14 p.; Report of Curators of the 
University, 308 p.; Biennial Report of Kirksville Normal 
School, 41 p.; of Warrensburg Normal School, 54 p.; of Cape 
Girardeau Normal School, 19 p.; of Springfield Normal School, 
19 p.; of Maryville Normal School, 17 p.; of the Treasurer of 
Lincoln Institute, 21 p.; of the Regents of same, 17 p.; of the 
Library Commission, 36 p.; Fourth Biennial Report of the 
State Historical Society of Missouri, 43 p.; of Hospital No. 1, 
54 p.; of Hospital No. 2, 68 p.; of Hospital No. 3, 61 p.; of 
Hospital No. 4, 58 p.; of Missouri Colony for Feeble Minded, 
38 p.; of Training School for Boys, 52 p.; of Industrial Home 
for Girls, 45 p., 6 ills.; of School for the Blind, 47 p.; of School 
for the Deaf, 26 p.; of Confederate Home, 36 p.; of Federal 
Home, 43 p.; of Missouri State Sanitorium, 55 p. 

Message—Biennial Message of Gov. Joseph W. Folk to 
45th General Assembly, Jan., 1909. Jeff City, n. d. 43 p. 

Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 

Inaugural address of Gov. Herbert S. Haaley to 45th 
General Assembly, Jan. 11, 1909. 30 p. 
Contained also in App. to Jour. 
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Same in German. Jeff City, n.d. 25 p. 

Message—Special Message of Gov. Hadley on the subject 
of revising the statutes. Feb. 19,1909. Jeff City, n.d. 8 p. 

Contained also in App. to Jour. 

Message—Special Message of Gov. Hadley concerning 
revenue and taxation, 1909. Jeff City, n.d. 10 p. 

Contained also in App. to Jour. 

Message—Special Message of Gov. Hadley concerning the 
Pie | sale of intoxicating liquors. April 7, 1909. Jeff City, n. d. 
8 p. 

Contained also in App. to Jour. 

Message—Special Message of Gov. Hadley concerning 
Waterways and Forestry Commissions. April 19, 1909. Jeff 
City, n. d. 8 p. 

Contained also in App. to Jour. 

Message—Special Message of Gov. Hadley concerning 
measures for the increase of the revenue. Apr. 23, 1909. Jeff 
City, n. d. 7 p. 

Contained also in App. to Jour. 

Message—Special Message of Gov. Hadley relating to 
Missouri State Penitentiary with Report of State Board of 
Health. Apr. 27,1909. Jeff City, n. d. 9p. 

Contained also in App. to Jour. 

Message—Special Message of Gov. Hadley concerning the 
subject of Home rule. Apr. 27, 1909. Jeff City, n.d. 9 p. 

Contained also in App. to Jour. 

Message—Special Message of Gov. Hadley concerning 
‘*lid’’ clubs May 7, 1909. Jeff City, n. d. 9 p. 

Contained also in App. to Jour. 

Message—Special Message of Gov. Hadley concerning 
condition of the revenue. May 8, 1909. Jeff City,n.d. 7p. 

Contained also in App. to Jour. 

Message—Special Message of Gov. Hadley concerning 
public service corporations. May 12, 1909. Jeff City, n. d. 
12 p. 

Contained also in App. to Jour. 
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Message—Special Message of Gov. Hadley concerning 
game and fish laws. May 17, 1909. Jeff City, n.d. 6 p. 

Contained also in App. to Jour. 

Report of Gov. Folk to 45th General Assembly concerning 
reprieves, commutations and pardons, 1909. Jeff City, n. d. 
34 p. 

Contained also in App. to Jour. 

Report of Auditing Committee to settle with the Auditor 
and Treasurer. Jan., 1909. Jeff City, n.d. 23 p. 

Contained also in App. to Jour. 

Report of Committee to visit State institutions to 45th 
General Aosembly. Jeff City, n.d. Bd. & p., 114 p. 

Contained also in App. to Jour. 

Rules and Committees 45th General Assembly, (Senate 
and House). Jeff City, n.d. 17%x10 em., 70 p. 

Standing committees of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, 45th General Assembly, 1909. n. p. n. d. 19 p. 

Report of investigation State Board Dental Examiners 
and Secretary thereof, May 8, 1909. Jeff City, n.d. 64 p. 

Contained also in App. to Jour. 

GEOLOGY AND MINDS, BURBAU OF. 

Biennial report to 45th Gen. Assy. H. A. Buehler, Direc- 
tor and State Geologist. n.d. 59 p. 

Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 

Vol. VI, 2d Series. The Lime and Cement Resources of 
Missouri, by H. A. Buehler. Jeff City, n.d. Bd., 255 p. 31 
pls., 4 folding pls., map in jacket. 

Vol. VII, 2d Series. The Geology of Morgan County, by 
C. F. Marbut. Jeff City, n.d. Bd., 97 p., 16 pls., 2 folding 
pls., map in jacket. 

Vol. VIII, 2d Series. The Geology of Pike County, by 
R. R. Rowley. Jeff City, n. d. 122 p., 20 pls., map in jacket. 

Vol. IX, Part I. Geology of the Disseminated Lead De- 
posits of St. Francois and Washington Counties, by Ernest 
Robertson Buckley. Jeff City, n.d. Bd., 259 p., 41 pls. 

Vol. IX, Part II Same. Maps, sections and plates. 
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HEALTH, STATE BOARD OF. 
Twenty-fifth Ann. Rep. to 45th G. A., 1907-1908 [For 
1907]. Jeff City, n.d. 53 p. 
Seen only in App. to Jour. 
Twenty-sixth Ann. Rep. for 1908. Warrensburg, n. d. 
Bd., 67, (1) p. 
Bulletins, Quarterly. Warrensburg, 1908. Vol. VI, Nos. 
1-4, 1909. Vol. VII, Nos. 1-3. 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF MISSOURI, STATE. 
Fourth Bien. Rept. for two years ending Dee. 31, 1998, 
Columbia, Mo., 1909. 45 p. 
Same. Jeff City, n.d. 43 p. 
Contained in App. to Jour. 
Missouri Historical Review, quarterly. Columbia. 
Vol. II, No. 2, Jan., 1908 to Vol. IV, No. 1, Oct., 1909. 
8 nos. 
HORTICULTURE, STATE BOARD OF. 
First annual report, including the 50th annual report of 
the Missouri State Horticultural Society, 1907. Jeff City, n. 
d. Bd., 328 (2) 10 p., 12 pls. 5 ills. 
Second annual report, year 1908. Jeff City, n.d. Bd, 
324, VII p., 49 pls. 
INDUSTRIAL HOMB FOR GIRLS, STATE. 
Tenth biennial report, for 1907-08. Jefferson City, n. d. 
45 p., 6 pls., 1 folding pl. 
Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 
[INSANE] STATE HOSPITAL NO. 1. 
Twenty-eighth biennial report, for the year 1907-1908. 
Fulton, 1909. 67 p., 9 pls. 
Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 
[INSANE] STATE HOSPITAL NO. 2. 
Seventeenth biennial report, 1907-1908. St. Joseph, n. d. 
75 [1] p., 14 pls. 
Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 
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[INSANE] STATE HOSPITAL NO. 3. 

Eleventh biennial report, 1907-1908. Nevada, 1909. 79 
p., 17 pls. 

Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 

[INSANE] STATE HOSPITAL NO. 4. 

Fourth biennial report, 1907-1908. Farmington, n. d. 
54 p., 12 pls. 

Contained also in Appendix to Journals. ° 

INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 

Thirty-ninth annual report for year 1907. St. Louis, n. 
d. Bd., XCVII, 1028 p. 

Binder title, 1908. 

Fortieth annual report for year 1908. St. Louis, n. d. 
Advance sheets. 103 p., pm. 

Fortieth annual report for year 1908. St. Louis, n. d. 
1180, VI p., Bd. 

Binder title, 1909. 

Report from Superintendent of Insurance regarding the 
affairs of the Insurance Department to the 45th General As- 
sembly, 1909. Jeff City, n.d. 5 p. 

Contained also in Appendix to Journal. 

JAMESTOWN TRI-CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, COMMISSION 
TO THE. 
Report 1907-08. Jeff City, n.d. 6 p. 
Contained in Appendix to Journals. 
LABOR STATISTICS, BUREAU OF. 

Twenty-ninth annual report, year ending Nov. 5, 1907. 
Jeff City, n.d. Bd., XI, 797 p. 

Thirtieth annual report, year ending Nov. 5. 1908. Jeff 
City, n.d. XX, 950 [2] p. 

Surplus products Missouri Counties, 1907. Jeff City, pm., 
152 p. 

Do., 1908. Jeff City, 1909. 

Official map of Missouri, 1908, showing shipments of 

1907. 
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LIBRARY COMMISSION, MISSOURI. 
Second annual report, year 1908. 
Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 
Book lists. Missouri traveling library. 15x8% cm. 
(Jeff City.] 
No.1. 11 [1] p. 


No. 2. 10 [2] p. 
No. 3. 10[2] p. 
No. 4. 12 p. 
No. 5. 12 p. 
No. 6. 12 p. 
No. 7. 10 [2] p. 
No. 8. 10 [2] p. 
No. 9. 11 [1] p. 
No. 10. 12 p. 


LINCOLN INSTITUTE. 

Biennial report of Board of Regents for 1907-1908. Jeff 
City, n.d. Pm., 17 p. 

Contained also in App. to Jour. 

Report of the Treasurer, 1907-08. Jeff City, n.d. 21 p. 

Contained in App. to Jour. 

Annual report of President B. F. Allen to State Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools for the year ending August 31, 1909. 
n. p. n.d. 11 p. 

MEDIATION ‘AND ARBITRATION. 

Biennial report to the 45th General Assembly, Jan., 1909. 
Jeff City, n.d. 24 p., pm. 

Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 

MINES AND MINE INSPECTION, BUREAU OF. 

Twenty-first annual report for year 1907. Jeff City, n. d. 
Bd., 437 p., 1 pl., 14 folded plates, 1 map. 

Twenty-second annual report for year 1908. Jeff City, 
n.d. Unbd., 174 p. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
First District, Kirksville. 

Biennial report of Regents to 45th Gen. Assy., Jan., 1909. 

n.p. n.d. 52 p., 6 ills. 
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Same. Jeff City, n. d. 41 p. 
Contained in Appendix to Journals. 
Bulletins: Kirksville, quarterly. Vol. VII, No. 4, Mch. 
(1908) [3] p. 
Vol. VII. No. 1. June, 1908, 166 p., 23 pls. v 75 ports. 
No. 2. Not seen. 
No. 3. Dee., 1908, [16] p. 
No. 4. Meh., 1909, 13, [2] p. 
Vol. XIV. No. 1. June, 1909, 180 p. 36 pls. 
No. 1. Supplement, June, 1909 [8] p. 


Second District, Warrensburg. 
Biennial report, Board of Regents, to 45th Gen. Assy., 
Warrensburg, 1909, 48 p., 8 pls. 
Same, Jeff City, n. d. 54 p. 
Contained in Appendix to Journals. 
Bulletins— Warrensburg. 
Vol. VII, No. 3. Jan., 1908. 24 p., 6 pls. 
Vol. II. No. 3. Jan., 1908. Alumni register. 96 p., 20 
pls. & ills. 
No. 4. Apr., 1908. 44 p., 1 pl. 
Vol. IX. [VIII] No. 1. July, 1908. 38th catalogue. 136 
p. 1 pl. 
Vol. IX [VIII] No. 2. Oct., 1908. 12 [3] p. 
No. 3. Jan., 1909. 28 p., 6 pls. 
Vol. IX. [VIII]. No. 4. April, 1909. 43 p., 2 pls. 
Vol. X. No.1. July, 1909. 39th catalog, 138 p., 1 pl. 
N. 2. Oct., 1909. 15 p. 
Third District, Cape Girardeau. 
Eighteenth biennial report to 45th General Assembly. 
Cape Girardeau, 1909. 69 [1]p., 4 pls. 
Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 
Jeff City, n. d. 19 p. 
Bulletins: Cape Girardeau. 
Vol. VIII. No. 4. Jan., 1908. 4 p. 
No. 2. -Oct., 1908. [7] p. 
No. 5. Mch., 1908. 28 p. 
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Vol. IX. No. 1. June, 1908. Catalog. 139 [3] p. 8 pls, map. 
Nos. 2 and 3. Dec., 1908. [4] p. 
No. 4. Jan., 1909. [4] p. 
No. 5. Mceh., 1909. 40 p. 

Vol. X. No. 1. June, 1909. Catalog. 139 [3] p., 10 pls. 
No. 2. Oct., 1909. 48 p. 
No. 3. Dee., 1909. [6] p. 


Fourth District, Springfield. 


Report of Normal School to the 45th General Assembly, 
1909-10. [1907-08.] n.p.n.d. 16 p. 
Contained also in Appendix to Journals. Jeff City, n. d. 
19 p. 
Bulletins: Springfield. 
Vol. II. No. 4. Jan., 1908. 8 p., 1 ills. 
Vol. III. No.1. Apr. folder, 12 p. 
No. 2. July. Catalog. 72 p., 10 pls. 
No. 3. Oct. 16 p., 1 ills. 
No. 4. Jan., 1909. 16 p., 1 pl. 


Fifth District, Maryville. 


Report to the 45th Gen Assy. 1909-10 [1907-08]. n. p. 
n.d. 20 p. 

Contained also in App. to Jour. Jeff City, n.d. 17 p. 

[Bulletin] Maryville, 1908. 

Vol. II, No. 10. Feb. Announcements. 10 p. 

Vol. III, No.1. May. Announcements. 16 p. 

Vol. III, No. 2. July. Announcements. 48 p. 

Vol. III, No. 3. Dee., winter quarter. 8 p. folder. 

Vol. III, No. 4. 1909, March. 7 p. 

Vol. IV, No. 1. June. 7 p. 

Vol. IV, No. 2. July. 32 p. 


PENITENTIARY, STATE. 


Biennial report of inspectors, warden, physician and 
chaplain, 1907-1908. Jeff City, n.d. 244 p. 
Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 
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PHARMACY, STATE BOARD OF. 
Report to 45th General Assembly, 1907-1908. Jeff City, 
n.d. 7 p. 
Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 
POULTRY BOARD, STATE. 
First annual report for 1907. Published 1908. Jeff City, 
n.d. 77 p., 21 ills. 
Contained in Appendix to Journals. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, SUPHRINTENDENT. 
Fifty-eighth report, for year ending June 30, 1907. Jeff 
City,[1908]. Bd., 266 p., ills. 
Fifty-ninth report, for year ending June 30, 1908. Jeff 
City, n.d. Bd., 241[ II] p., 13 pls. 
Concerning county supervision of schools. Prepared by 
Howard A. Gass, State Superintendent. Jeff City, n.d. 16 p. 
School buildings. Plans, specifications and suggestions 
for school buildings for rural and village districts. Jeff City, 
n.d. 50 p., 40 pls. and illust. 
Revised school laws. Revised Statutes 1909, with court 
decisions. Jeff City, n.d. 139 p. 
RAILROAD AND WAREHOUSE COMMISSIONERS. 
Thirty-second annual report, year ending June 30, 1907. 
Jeff City [1908]. 743 VI, p., 4 ills., 24 maps. 
Thirty-third annual report, year ending June 30, 1908. 
Jeff City, 1909. 791 V p., 4 ills., 24 maps. 
ST. FRANCIS RIVER COMMISSION. 
Report of proceedings to 45th Gen. Assy., 1909. Jeff 
City, n.d. 13 p. 
SAINITORIUM, STATE. 
First biennial report to 45th Gen. Assy., Jan., 1909. Mt. 
Vernon, n.d. 51 p., 8 pls. 
Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 
Jeff City, n.d. 55 p. 
The Missouri State Sanitorium, editorial reprint irom the 
Medical Fortnightly, St. Louis, Mch. 10, 1909. 
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SBORETARY OF STATE. 

Official manual for 1909-1910, compiled and published by 
Cornelius Roach, Secretary of State. Jeff City, n.d. Bd., 
843 IX p., 19 pls., 3 maps, and 23 pls of 234 portraits. 

Official returns of the State primary election, Aug. 4, 
1908. Compiled by John E. Swanger, Secretary of State. 
Jeff City, n.d. 32 p. 

Constitution of the State of Missouri, 1875, with all 
amendments to 1909. By Cornelius Roach, Secretary of State. 
Jeff City, n.d. 65 p. 

Banking laws of the State of Missouri( revision of 1899 
an | amendatory laws). Jeff City [1908]. Bd., 163 X p. 

Roster of State and County officers, 1909. Jeff City, n. 
d. 51 p. 

Biennial report on corporations, 1907-1908. Jeff City, n. 
d. 3p. 

Contained in Appendix to Journals. 

Seat of Government, Commission of Permanent. Report 
to 45th General Assembly, 1909. Jeff City, n. d. 

Contained in Appendix to Journals. 

TRAINING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

Tenth biennial report, 1907-08. Boonville, Our Boys’ 
Magazine Print, n.d. [80] p., 21 ills. 

Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 52 p. 

Our Boys’ Magazine, Boonville. Published by the boys 
of the school. 

1908. Nos. 1-12. 

1909. Nos. 1-12. 

TRBASURER, STATE. 

Report to 45th General Assembly, 1907-1908. Jeff City, 
n.d. 89 p., Bd. and pm. 

Contained also in Appendix to Journals. 

WATERW:YS COMMISSION, MISSOURI. 

Report to 45th General Assembly, 1907-1908. Jeff City, 
n.d. 7p. 
Contained in Appendix to Journals. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 
Biennial report Board of Curators to 45th General Assem- 
bly, ending Dec. 31, 1908. Jeff City, n.d. Bd., 308 p. 
President’s annual address to Board of Curators, 1907-08. 
Columbia, 1908. 144 p. 
Bulletins of the University of Missouri, Vol. IX, 1908. 
Columbia. 
No.1. Jan. Mo. State Military School, 16 p, 11 ills. 
No. 2. Feb. Anno. summer session. 30 p. 
No. 3. Mech. College of Arts and Science. 48 p. 
No. 4. Apr. Department of law. 25 (1) p. 
No. 5. May. 66th catalogue. 486 p. 
No. 6. June. Medical department. 27 p., 3 ills. 
No. 7. July. Views of University. obl., 39 views. 

No. 8. Aug. Department of engineering. 19 p. 

No. 9. Oct. Practical instruction for young farmers. obl. 
16 p. 27 ills. 

Nos. 10 and 11. Not published. 

No. 12. Dee. This was mistake of date. It should have 
been given as Vol. VIII. Dee. 1907. 

No. 12. Dee. Announcements for 2d Semester. 6 [2] p. 
3 pls. 

Vol. X. 1909. Columbia. 

No. 1. Jan. Summer season. 32 p. 

No. 2. Feb. Teacher’s College. 4 p. 

No. 3. Not seen. 

No. 4. April. School of law. 24 p. 

[No. 5.] Sixty-seventh catalogue. 512 p. 

No. 6. June. School of medicine. 24 p. 

No. 7. July. School of engineering. 16 p. 

No. 8. Aug. Education for agriculture. obl. 24 p. 36 ills. 

No. 9. Oct. Short Winter Course in Agriculture. obl. 23 
p. 42 ills. 

No. 10. Oct. Rural education. The soil. By R. H. Em- 
berson. 8 p., 1 ill. 

No. 11. (Dated Jan., 1910.) 
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No. 12. Dee. Second semester course. 18 p. 

Short course in agriculture for boys. Columbia. Mch. 
1908. 12 p., 6 ills. 

School of journalism. Courses, 1908-1909. nn. p. n. d. 
20 p. 

Announcement of the graduate department, 1908-1909. 
i | n. p. n.d. 76 p. 

| Same, 1909-1910. n. p. n.d. 78 p. 

Announcement of Division of History and Political Sci- 1. 
ence, 1908-1909. n. p. n. d. 31 p. 


t Inauguration of Albert Ross Hill, LL. D., as President of 


a the University, Dee. 10-11, 1908. n.p.n.d. 9p. [¢ 
The sixty-sixth commencement, June 3, 1908. n. p. n. 
d. 19 p. 
VE The sixty-seventh commencement, June 2, 1909. n. p. n. 
i Hy d. 18 p. 
i; { Schedule of lectures, &c., First Semester of 1908-09. 16 p. 
/ Schedule of lectures, &., n. d. 11p. 


Adi First annual sale of pure bred swine, Dee. 30, 1909, by 
Dept. of Animal Husbandry, University of Missouri. n. p. n. d. 
24x1514 em. 16 p. 3 ills. 


bel University Studies Social Science Series. 
1" Vol. II, No. 1. The social function of religious belief. 
By William Wilson Elwang, Ph. D. April, 1908. 97 [3] p. 

No. 2. The original and early development of the Eng- 
lish Universities to the close of the thirteenth century. By 
Earnest Vancourt Vaughn, A. M. August, 1908. 147 p. 

No. 3. The origin of the werewolf superstition. By 
Caroline Taylor Stewart, A. M., Ph. D. April, 1909. 37 p. 

No. 4. The transitional period, 1788-1789, in the govern- 
ment of the United States. By Frank Fletcher Stephens, Ph. 
M., Ph.D. July, 1909. 126 p. 

Official retirement of President Richard Henry Jesse. 
| April, 1908. 26x31 em. 17 p. 

t Bulletins of Law Observatory— 
| No. 14. Meh. 11, 1908. [10] p. 
| 
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No. 15. July 25, 1908. [22] p. 

No. 16. Aug. 3, 1908. [14] p. 

Nos. 1-16, 1902-1908 form Vol. 1. 

School of Mines. 

37th catalogue 1907-08. Rolla. n. d. 117 p. 15 pls. 

Bulletins, Rolla, Mo. 

Vol. 1, No.1. Dee., 1908. 9p. 

No. 2, March, 1909, 38th catalogue, Rolla. 1909. 115 p. 
13 pls. 

No. 3, June, 1909. 23 p. 

Summer School, June 14 to July 24, 1909. n. p. n. d. 
[4] p. 














THE PINNACLES. 


There are four localities in Missouri known as ‘‘The Pin- 
nacles.’? The Missouri bluffs at Miami are about 150 feet 
high. They extend southwardly at about the same elevation, 
and some four miles from Miami the summit is called ‘‘The 
Pinnacles.’’ Here the surface breaks off suddenly on the 
west for more than one hundred feet below, to the Petite Osage 
plains, commonly spoken of as the Tete saw plains. These 
plains are much above the line of overflow from the Missouri, 
and are several miles wide and 8 or 10 miles in length, and 
form a beautiful and rich piece of land. The view from the 
Pinnacles is fine. In 1872 I was on the Pinnacle hill. It was 
then covered with a fine growth of large trees, including black 
oaks three feet in diameter. Since then they have been cut 
down. There are seen the ruins of an old fortification. About 
20 acres have been surrounded by ditches and earth walls— 
three walls with ditches between—the walls built of the earth 
dug from the ditches. It is three feet from bottom of ditch to 
top of wall; formerly it was more, but time has worn down 
the ridge some. Fragments of human bones, pottery and flint 
arrow heads have been picked up here. The large trees grow- 
ing here show that the fortification must be several hundred 
years old. 

On Silver ereek, fifteen miles north of Columbia, Boone 
county, there is an interesting promontory known as the Pin- 
nacle. The creek comes from the north, suddenly turns west 
for about 600 yards, then curves south and east for the same 
distance, where it is separated from the northern bend by not 
over one hundred feet; it then passes on southwardly. The 
inclosed peninsula in its eastern half is of solid rock; this is 40 
to 80 feet high, weathered into a sharp serrated ridge with 
barely sufficient space at top to walk on. At two places the 
ridge is pierced by wide apertures, one of them 10 feet in 
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diameter with 20 feet of rock above. The rock is Lower Car- 
boniferous limestone. 

In Montgomery county about five miles southwest of High 
Hill, the Pinnacle fork of Bear creek, coming from the north, 
nearly encircles a tall rock which rises 80 feet above the val- 
ley. The rock is 8 to 10 feet wide on top, and 90 to 100 feet 
wide at the bottom, and about 540 feet long. Twelve feet of 
upper part is Magnesian limestone, which rests on 76 feet of 
Saccharoidal sandstone. Many mosses, ferns and lichens grow 
on the rock. There is a little soil on top supporting a thick 
growth of bushes, and a few trees, not over a foot in diameter. 

The hill just above Clarksville, Pike county, has been long 
known as Pinnacle Hill. It is 370 feet high. The bluff in- 
cludes the Burlington limestone on top, with Lower Silurian at 
the base. Only grass and a few weeds grow on top. There 
are three Indian mounds on top, about 13 feet high, and human 
bones and flint arrow heads have been picked up. A fine view 
can be obtained here; across the Mississippi is the wide flat 
bottom lands with bluffs beyond, and on the west, tributary 
streams of the Mississippi can be seen for ten miles or more to 
their head. 


G. C. BROADHEAD. 
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CURIOUS ADVERTISEMENT. 


Among the noticeable things in the files of the Missouri 
Intelligencer, which is in the library of the Society, the follow- 
ing from the issue of June 5, 1824, is of interest: 


‘*Elopement. 


‘‘T, Reuben Warson, of Howard county, Missouri, having 
with just cause and good provocation, eloped from the bed and 
board of my wife, Rebecca Warson, do hereby forbid all per- 
sons from harboring trusting or beating her on my account, 
for I am resolved to pay no debts, and to heal no wounds she 
may contract. Having for a goodly season lived together in 
harmony and great good fellowship, this severing of our con- 
jugal bonds has cost me many a bitter tear, and numberless 
soporifie potations. But entertaining, as I do, a tender re- 
gard for the preservation of the rich covering which nature 
has clad her kindly trobbing pericranium, and thoroughly con- 
vinced, also, of the inestimable value of my own pathetic eye 
balls, I have thought it most advisable that we should tear our- 
selves asunder. 0! Rebecca, as Steare said unto the fly he 
released at his window, ‘‘Go, poor devil, go, there is room 
enough in the world for both thee and me’’—therefore, when 
thou readest this and set thy cap for another and a more happy 
swain, while I roam through the world sipping honey from the 
bitter or sweet flowers that chance may strew in my path. 
June 5, 1824. 43.3w.’’ 
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NOTES. 


Among the late acquisitions of the State Historical So- 
ciety are two books about Missouri, published in German, but 
obtained from a book store in Florence, Italy. They are 
Count Adelbert Baudissin’s ‘‘Der Ansiedler in Missouri 
Staate,’’ and Bromme’s ‘‘Taschenbuch fuer Missourj and Illi- 
nois.’’ They have interesting maps of. Missouri of 1854 and 
1835. 

The Illinois State Historical Library has lately purchased 
a lot of rare American historical publications for which it paid 
$3000. The Wisconsin Historical Society can also indulge in 
the buying of such a bill of books. The General Assembly of 
Missouri does not make an appropriation to its historical so- 
ciety which allows anything for a book fund. 

In some unaccountable manner the name of Capt. Becknell 
was given in the heading of his journal as Thomas, although 
the signature at the end was given correctly as William, in 
the last number of the Review. 

In a letter from Dr. Joseph A. Mudd, of Hyattsville, 
Maryland, he says: ‘‘The January number contains a notice 
of the death of Captain D. H. McIntyre which says: ‘At the 
Wilson Creek battle he lost one-half of his men, was himself 
wounded, made prisoner and kept such for nine months.’ 
Captain McIntyre commanded Company A, of Colonel John Q. 
Burbridge’s regiment, General John B. Clark’s division. I 
was a member of Company B, Captain Wm. F. Carter, of 
Louisiana, Pike county, commanding, who, as Major, was 
killed at the battle of Franklin. I saw Captain McIntyre 
shot through the cheeks, wounding his tongue and knocking 
out one or two molar teeth. I saw his first lieutenant, John 
B. Haskins, killed by a cannon ball which also killed Isaac 
Terrell and wounded three other men. Of Company A, I can 
recall that Lieutenant Read, Color Sergeant J. P. Orr and 
Private Jesse Garner were wounded. I forget as to the other 
lieutenant, Jamison. But Captain McIntyre was not taken 
prisoner at Wilson’s Creek. We lost no prisoners there. ’’ 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


The Tramp Woman, a book of experiences. By Mrs. 
Dolly Kennedy Yancey. St. Louis, 1909. 17x12% em. 94 pp. 

While the authoress says she never could understand why 
her friends called her ‘‘a woman tramp,’’ yet she adopted it 
in the title of her entertaining little book. While capable of 
making a good living as a journalist or a stenographer, she 
seemed content only on the wing, and sometimes she, like the 
real tramp, had some difficulty in being comfortable. Her 
travels and experiences make interesting reading, which will 
soon be given in a second edition. 


Manual of Physical Geography. By Frederick Valentine 
Emerson, Ph. D. Instructor in Geology in the University of 
Missouri. New York. The Macmillan Company, 1909. 

This work is the outcome of Mr. Emerson’s class work, 
and presents the subject that will be helpful to the teacher. 
The earth is considered as a planet, and then the various 
phases of the climate and the phenomena resulting from it; the 
land forms, with their explanation, lakes, oceans, shore lines 
and harbors; soils, with studies of typical areas; and direc- 
tions about apparatus, charts, maps, etc., make up a volume of 
greater clearness and value than similar works heretofore 
published. 


Symbolic Education. A commentary of Froebel’s ‘‘ Mother 
Play.’’ By Susan E. Blow. New York. D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 1909. 


The Mottoes and Commentaries of Frederick Froebel’s 
Mother Play. Prose commentaries translated by Susan E 
Blow, New York. D. Appleton and Company, 1909. 


The Songs and Music of Frederick Froebel’s Mother 
Play. Prepared and arranged by Susan E. Blow. New York. 
D. Appleton and Company, 1909. 
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Educational Issues in the Kindergarten. By Susan E. 
Blow. New York. D. Appleton and Company, 1909. 

The above four works by Susan E. Blow are published in 
the International Education Series, which was edited by Wil- 
liam T. Harris. Miss Blow was born in Carondelet, Missouri, 
the daughter of Henry T. Blow, and for years was in the pub- 
lie schools of St. Louis, in which she was the leading one in 
building up the kindergarten work, which work gave her a 
national reputation as an educator. For a good many years 
Miss Blow has lived in New York, and on a late visit to St. 
Louis was welcomed there by her former friends and by others 
who knew her through her work in the kindergarten field. 


With Porter in North Missouri. A chapter in the history 
of the war between states by Joseph A. Mudd. Wash., The 
National Publishing Company, 1909. Ports. 452 pp. 

The above work has been presented to the Society by the 
author, one of its members, a native of Lincoln county, Mis- 
souri, but now residing at Hyattsville, Maryland. The book 
is one of the most important of the histories of the state dur- 
ing the civil war period, and bears evidence of the efforts of 
the author to give a truthful contribution to the history of the 
state. To do this required a great amount of correspond- 
ence wih those who were on the Confederate side, and also 
those on the Federal side, and the responses from both were 
helpful and gratifying. The book should be found in all 
public libraries, and also those of persons who are interested in 
**Missouriana.’”’ 


The Union Cause in St. Louis in 1861. An historical 
sketch by Robert J. Rombauer. St. Louis, 1909. 8 vo. 475 pp., 
22 pits. $2.00. 

The above gives a comprehensive history of the Union 
movement of 1861 in St. Louis, the time covered by it not 
extending later than the spring and summer of that year. Al- 
most one-half of the book, however, giving the ideas and po- 
litical measures in the Union bearing upon the questions at 
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issue; the people of St. Louis and their past history which 
shaped their convictions, and character; the events in the 
Union immediately preceding Lincoln’s taking office; those 
especially of St. Louis and Missouri during the same period; 
and these are followed by the St. Louis events at the begin- 
ning of the Civil war contest. The work has 125 pages of 
lists of officers and men in the regiments and other organiza- 
tions of St. Louis in 1861. The work is an interesting and a 
valuable one. 


Bates County Blue Book. A compilation of statistics and 
information concerning Bates county, Missouri, by C. G. 
Weeks, County Clerk, Butler, Mo., 1910. 80 p. 5 pls. 

This book by one of the members of the State Historical 
Society is the best and fullest publication of statistics and in- 
formation of a county that has yet been published jn the state. 
If the County Clerks or other persons would publish such 
books in every county in the state the local history would be 
preserved very much fuller than is now done. 


Around the World. A narrative in letter form of a trip 
around the world from October, 1907, to July, 1908. By E. W. 
Stephens, Columbia, Mo., 1909. 8 vo. 586 p. 55 pls. 

During the more than nine months oceupied by the trip 
around the world Mr. Stephens wrote sixty-seven letters to 
newspapers, and these have been somewhat added to and issued 
in a good sized book with fine plates, an interesting account of 
the trip by way of the west to the Hawaiian Islands, Japan, 
China, the Philippine Islands, Java, India, Egypt, Turkey and 
various parts of Europe. Mr. Stephens went with the desire 
and disposition to learn, and when he saw what changed his 
former opinions he did not hesitate to tell what he had learned. 
The book is a valuable and prized addition to the collection of 
Missouri authors in the library of the Society. 


A Miracle of St. Cuthbert and Sonnets. ..By R. E. Lee 
Gibson, Louisville, Ky., 1909. 90 p. 
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The author of this well printed book of poetry was born in 
Steelville, Mo., in 1864, but has resided in St. Louis since 1887, 
Several years before that date, however, he commenced pub- 
lishing booklets of. poetry, and the above is his sixth publica- 
tion of booklets and books. 


The History of French Literature from the oath of Stras- 
burg to Chanticler. By Annie Lemp Konta. N. Y. and Lond. 
D. Appleton & Co., 1910. 563 pp. 

The oath of Strasburg was sworn to by Louis the Ger- 
manic and Charles the Bald in 842. It was not in Latin and 
not yet French, but the date may be roughly taken as the be- 
ginning of the French language, a language which is not a 
mixture of the Gallic with the Latin, but rather the language 
of the Latin soldier brought to France and modified by the 
environment there encountered. The history of the literature 
of this language covering more than a thousand years is given 
in a most readable manner. To show the scope of the work 
the headings of some of the chapters may be mentioned: ‘‘The 
Theater in the Middle Ages,’’ ‘‘Transition of Mediaeval Phi- 
losophy,’’ ‘‘The Eighteenth, or Philosophie Century,’’ 
‘‘Tragedy, Comedy, ‘Tearful’ Drama, Poetry, the Novel,’’ 
‘‘The Revolution and Its Literature,’’ and others to the total 
number of thirty-five. 

We are pleased to be able to include this meritorious work 
in the list of Missouri authors, Mrs. Alexander Konta, now of 
New York, being a daughter of William J. Lemp, of St. Louis. 


Records of Officers and Men of New Jersey in Wars 
1791-1815. Compiled in the office of the Adjutant General, 
Trenton, N. J., 1909. 

This gives the record of those from New Jersey in the 
expedition against the Indians in 1791, the Pennsylvania in- 
surrection in 1794, naval war with France, 1798-1801, naval 
war with Tripoli, Africa, 1801,-1815, war with Great Britain, 
1812-1815, and the naval war with Algiers, Africa, in 1815, in 
all more than 400 pages. 
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It is to be hoped that the Adjutant General of this state 
will prepare and the general assembly will provide for the 
printing of a similar record for Missouri. For the Black 
Hawk War Gov. Miller called for 1000 volunteers, to be en- 
listed by Gen. Richard Gentry. Austin A. King was colonel 
of the first regiment, and companies were raised in Howard, 
Boone, Callaway, Montgomery, St. Charles, Lineoln, Pike, 
Rolla, Marion and Monroe counties. The state should publish 
complete lists of the officers and men who enlisted for service 
in the Black Hawk war. 

For the Seminole war in Florida Gen. Gentry marched out 
of Columbia with 600 men, and in 1837 he fought the battle of 
Okeechobee Lake. The state should publish a proper record 
of the men who went out from Missouri for this work. 

The march of Col. Doniphan with his force of 550 Mis- 
sourians from Missouri by way of Santa Fe into Mexico during 
the Mexican war has become famous. The names of the men as 
well as that of the colonel in command should be made known 
by the state. 

So of those engaged in the so-called Mormon war, though 
that is a matter for which the state can not take to itself any 
pride. 


Tegal and Historical Status of the Dred Scott Decision. 
By Elbert William R. Ewing, LL. B. Washington, Cob- 
den Publishing Company, 1909.. pp. 228. 

Mr. Ewing has written a thoroughgoing and unqualified 
defense of the opinion delivered by Chief Justice Taney in 
the Dred Scott Decision, from the lawyer’s viewpoint and 
largely for the lawyer’s use. The discussion is comprehensive, 
including a description of the relative jurisdiction of State 
and Federal courts, a discussion of all the important consti- 
tutional questions involved, and a brief discussion of nullifica- 
tion North and South. 
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A complete justification of the opinion delivered by Taney 
demands an answer to the following criticisms: That the 
opinion was that of Taney himself, not of the court; that 
a majority of the court did not agree with the various points 
raised in the opinion; and that in any case all that did not 
bear on the decision was obiter dicta, and hence of no force. 
Also, from a broader viewpoint, the validity of Taney’s views 
on the status of free negroes and the power of Congress in 
the Territories must be established. 

The definition of ‘‘opinion of the court,’’ of “‘obiter 
dicta,’’ and of the proper treatment of pleas of abatement by 
the Supreme Court are all so largely matters of legal technical- 
ity that a layman must hesitate to pass judgment. The evidence 
that a majority agreed with Taney on the main issues is con- 
vincingly stated: the proof that Judge Curtis was wrong when 
he declared that such important constitutional questions should 
not have been brought up unnecessarily and indirectly is not 
so clear. Ingenious as the treatment is, one still feels that 
Judge Nelson’s opinion, based on the extra-territoriality of 
the anti-slavery laws, was sufficient and all that was proper. 

In the general constitutional discussion it is clearly 
brought out that under the Illinois law Dred Seott could not 
have secured his freedom if he had sued for it in Illinois. It 
will hardly be admitted today, however, that Taney was cor- 
rect in his interpretation of the constitutional power of Con- 
gress in governing the Territories. This is distinctly the 
weakest part of the book. The opposing decisions of the 
Court before and after 1857 are dismissed with little con 
sideration; the recent Insular cases are cited as clear cut and 
definite decisions that all of the Constitution is extended ex 
proprio vigore to the Territories. 


But it is well worth while to examine the constitutional 
aspects of the Dred Scott case from the legal point of view, 
and particularly to point out that no matter how strongly 
one may affirm that the opinion on the constitutionality of the 
Missouri Compromise was obiter dicta, there is still much 
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good law in the opinion. Mr. Ewing has written a careful 

and able brief for the defense, which will be of advantage 

to the admirers and will demand the zareful consideration of 

the erities of the opinion delivered by Chief Justice Taney. 
J. VILES. 


The Repeal of the Missouri Compromise; Its Origin and 
Authorship. By P. Orman Ray, Ph. D., Professor of History 
and Political Science, The Pennsylvania State College. Cleve- 
land; T’-e Arthur H. Clark Company, 1909. pp. 315. 

Professor Ray, dissatisfied with the usual explanations of 
Stephen A. Douglas’ motives in the passage of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act, has made a careful examination of the evi- 
dence supporting the claims of Senator David R. Atchison to 
its authorship. The conclusions reached are that the real 
origin of the repeal of the Missouri Compromise is to be found 
in western conditions, particularly in the struggle between 
Benton and Atchison for the senatorship in Missouri in 1853-4 
and that Atchison’s claim of authorship is established. 

The argument briefly summarized is as follows: The 
Jackson Resolutions and the defeat of Benton in 1850 were 
due to the influence and interference of Calhoun in Missouri 
polities; in 1853-4 Benton sought re-election to the Senate 
on the platform of the immediate construction of a trans- 
continental railroad and the immediate organization of a 
Territorial Government in the Kansas-Nebraska region; local 
agitators in Iowa, Missouri, and among the Wyandottes forced 
the Nebraska issue to the front; and Atchison, forced by pub- 
lie opinion to support the general policy of immediate terri- 
torial organization, added the proviso that the prinepial of 
‘‘popular sovereignty’’ must apply in Nebraska, and went to 
Washington in 1853 pledged to the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise. At Washington Atchison, with the support of 
the radical southern Democrats, forced or persuaded Douglas 
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to support the Repeal, which thus really originated in the 
political situation in Missouri and the influence of Senator 
Atchison. 

The new evidence which one would expect in support of 
such novel conelusions is distinctly disappointing. Calhoun’s 
personal interference in Missouri politics in 1849-50 is, in the 
first place, improbable and unnecessary; the local revolt 
against Benton’s personality aand his anti-slavery views is 
an adequate explanation of his fall. Again Benton’s own 
charges against Calhoun must not be taken as proof. Benton’s 
interpretation of his adversaries’ motives and actions wer@ 
always thoroughly Jacksonian, honest but anything but im- 
partial or impersonal. His bitter denunciation of Tyler and 
Polk for their alleged ill faith in the immediate annexation of 
Texas under the joint resolution is nearly a parallel case. 
Finally the new evidence, the random recollections of Judge 
W. C. Price, when an old man of confessedly weakened intel- 
lect, jotted down by a third party, is heresay evidence of 
dubious value. 

The account of the campaign for the senatorship in 1853-4 
cannot be examined in detail. Professor Ray does bring out 
very clearly the pressure from the West for the immediate 
organization of Nebraska Territory, and the awkward position 
in which this demand placed an ardent pro-slavery man like 
Atchison. He evidently went to Washington pledged to sup- 
port a Nebraska Bill only if it carried with it a repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise and therefore would be an enthusiastic 
supporter of Douglas’ Bill. That Atchison practically forced 
Douglas to bring forward the appeal is supported by no new 
evidence except perhaps the shrewd guesses of newspaper 
correspondents. 

Although the careful marshalling of circumstantial evi- 
dence leads only to a verdict of ‘‘not proven’’ on the author’s 
contention as to the origin and authorship of the ‘‘Repeal,’’ 
yet the book is of real value. When such an exhaustive and 
eareful investigation has led to, on the whole, negative results, 
few investigators in the future will be uneasy about Atchison’s 
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well known boast. Even more important is the mass of evi- 
dence showing such a determined demand in the West for 
the opening of the Kansas-Nebraska district to settlement 
that the organization of some form of territorial government 
there in 1854 was almost inevitable. Douglas did not bring 
forward a territorial bill unnecessarily or wantonly; he was 
practically forced to propose a plan for the territorial or- 
ganization for the country west of Missouri and Iowa. Profes- 
sor Ray does not add materially to the reasons already sug- 
gested to explain why Douglas coupled this measure with a 
Repeal of the Missouri Compromise. 
J. VILES. 
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NECROLOGY. 


John Henton Carter, ~ell known almost a generation ago 
as ‘‘Commodore Rollingpin,’’ died March 2, 1910 at Columbus, 
Ohio, aged about seventy years. Previous to twenty-five years 
ago he compiled annually ‘‘Commodore Rollingpin’s Alma- 
nac,’’ containing his odd sayings, the name having originated 
from the fact that he had been a steamboat cook, at which 
work he had accumulated a small fortune. In addition to 
the almanacs he published a number of books, of which the 
Historical Society has the following: 

The Log of Commodore Rollingpin, New York, G. W. 
Carleton & Co, 1874. 

The Man at the Wheel, St. Louis, 1898. 

The Impression Club, a novel. New York, 1899. 

Ozark Postoffice. St. Louis, 1899. 

Also these four of poetry: 

Duck Creek Ballads. New York, (c. 1894). 

Log Cabin Poems. St. Louis, 1897. 

Out Here in Ol’ Missoury. St. Louis, 1900. 

Poems of Love and Friendship. n. p. (c. 1904). 

He also published the following: 

Thomas Rutherton, a novel. 

Buffets and Rewards. 

The Mississippi Argonauts, a tale of the South. 

Mississippi River Yarns . 

All sorts of People. 


Mrs. Sallie Rochester Ford, of Jennings, Missouri, died 
at the Mayfield Sanitarium in St. Louis, February 18, 1910. 
She was born near Louisville, Kentucky, 81 years ago. She 
was the widow of Rev. S. H. Ford, who for years published 
Ford’s Repository, of which she had charge of the home de- 
partment. She was the authoress of several books, ‘‘Grace 
Truman, or Love and Principle.’’ New York and St. Louis, 
1852, 1886; ‘‘Evangel Wiseman,’’ St. Louis, 1872; ‘‘Ernest 
Quest, or the Search for Truth.’’ New York, 1878; and 
‘*TInebriates,’’ St. Louis, 1880. 
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Rev. Dr. George B. Addicks, of Central Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Warrenton, Mo., since 1890, and its president since 1894, 
died January 31, 1910. He was born September 9, 1854, in 
Rock Island county, Illinois. 

Judge Jerubal G. Dorman, a member of the House in the 
27th General Assembly, 1873, a resident of Henry county for 
fifty years, died February 4, 1910, nearly 92 years of age. He 
had been an Odd Fellow more than fifty years. 


Captain Alexander Sharp died at the Naval Hospital in 
Washington, February 10, 1910, of typhoid fever. He was 
born in White Haven, Missouri, in 1855, and entered the 
naval service as midshipman in 1870. He was in command 
of a vessel in the battle of Santiago, July 3, 1898. He was 
detached from the Virginia last December, and assigned to the 
Board of Inspection at St. Louis. 


Joseph A. Graham an editorial writer in Missouri from 
1884 to 1905, the managing editor of the Kansas City Times 
from 1884 to 1893, and of the St. Louis Republic from 1893 to 
1905, died January 23, 1910, at Salisbury, Maryland, the 
place of his birth, September 8, 1855. In 1878 he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in Maryland, and practiced law till his re- 
moval to Kansas City. 


William MclIlwrath, one of the earliest members of the 
State Historical Society, died at his home in Chillicothe April 
4,1910. He was born at Belfast, Ireland, June 10, 1834. At 
the beginning of the Civil War he resided at Fulton and from 
that place enlisted in Guitar’s 9th Cavalry, M. S. M. and was 
in service from 1862 until April 1865. In April, 1865 he set- 
tled at Chillicothe, Missouri, where he afterwards lived. He 
was said to be the best informed man in the county on general 
subjects, and was especially well posted on ancient and 
modern history. He held positions on the boards of the 
Citizens National Bank at Chillicothe, the Board of Control of 
the Industrial Home for Girls, and of the Board of Education, 
both at the same place. 
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Edmund B. Beard died at Jaydee, Mo., March 14, 1910, af- 
ter a residence of a full century in St. Franes‘s county. He 
was bern in Indiana, February 9, 1809, but was brought to 
Missouri when one year old. He was a member of the Masonic 
jiodge at Liberty, Mo. : 


Hon. Benj. F. Thomas was born in Wisconsin, August 10. 
1851, and was educated at the University of Wisconsin. He 
cathe to Missouri in 1874 and settled at Carthage where he 
served a term as mayor, and one as postmaster, and in 1901 was 
elected to the State Senate in the Forty-first General Assem- 
bly. He died at Carthage March 25, 1910. 


Miss Ellen B. Atwater, a member of this Society, and 
teacher of history in Central High school in St. Louis, died 
March 5, 1910, at the age of forty years. She received her 
degree of A. M. from the University of Chicago, and had been 
a teacher in Central High school for six years. 
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